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American Agriculturist’s Preliminary Report of the Year’s Harvest--Astonishing and Inspiring Results 
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JUDGING FRUIT 


One of the most conspicuous exhibits at the New York state fair 
is that in the fruit department. Under the direction of the well-known 
grower, Eon 8. D. Willard of Ontario county, the commissioner in 


charge, the horticultural department is a credit to the association and 
the state The two grand prizes of $250 and $350 for the best exhibit 


of New York fruits is sharply contested for by the Western New York 
horticultural iety and the New York fruit growers’ 
These two splendid exhibits are worth a long trip to see. In addition, 
the professional class brings some rare fruits of great beauty. In the 
grape class, competition is always brisk. The veteran grower, C. C. 
Corby of New Jersey, the undefeated champion at the eastern circuit of 
fairs the past 25 years, is always on hand with grapes as near perfection 
as it is possible to produce them. At the fair last fall our editorial 
camera caught Mr Corby, the central figure seated behind the rail 
watching the judge, T. H. King of Tompkins county, who was awarding 
the prizes. Mr King, who is seated at the table, is one of the most suc- 
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FAIR 


cessful fruit growers in central The fair next week prom- 


ises to be one of great interest. While fruit has suffered 1 h on ac- 
count of unfavorable conditions, all classes are well represented. As 
in all other departments, fruits and farm products lose much of their 
attractiveness, because of inadequate facilities to show them to best 
advantage. The very first structure to be erected for the greater state 
fair should be one for farm products. It is gratifying to know that 


Gov Hughes has taken the firm stand long advocated by American 
Agriculturist, that New York state should project a series of buildings 
and equipment in keeping with the interests of the Empire state 
farmers. As we kave frequently pointed cut, Ohio has the best 
planned and equipped fair r-ounds in the country. This mammoth ex- 
position is the result of a plan projected over 25 years ago. New York 
has mace a beginning by an appropriation to investigate the site and 
report on a plan for 2 permarxent set of. buildings. Farmers should 


stand by the proposition. We must have nothing but the best. 
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This is Where 
the Hard Work 
is Done 


and this is where some spreaders 
rive you trouble, It’s easy enough to 
Bull the front end of a spreader— 
the front end is a wagon; the back end 
is a machine. 


In SUCCESS Manure Spreaders 


28 years’ experience insures no 
trouble at the business end. Twenty- 
eight years has eliminated the trouble- 
making things. 

We tried gear drives—they won’t 
do. We saved you the trouble of try- 
ing them. 

e tried smaller axles—they won’t 
stand the strain. 

We tried ali woods for the frame and 
have settled onsecond-growth white ash. 

Look at that cut again—See the heavy 
iron brace from the beater end to the 
driving axle. It removes all strain from 
theend of the body and makes the cylin- 
der run frecly without binding. 

See the big driving wheel and the chain 
—that's a steel-pin chain—the only kind 
that will work satisfactorily. with your manure spreading. 


& BURPEE MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Also distributors of the famous John Deere line of’ plows, cultivators and harrows. 


We can't begin to tell you in an adver- 
tisement all the good points in SUCCESS 
Spreaders, but when you get ready to 
buy a spreader do three things. 
First—Write for our spreader book. It 

tells piainly and truthfully about SUC- 

CESS Spreaders. It will start you 

right in the selection of a spreader. It 

will be a standard to guide you in ex- 
amining others. 

Second—W hen we send the catalog we 
tell you who sells SUCCESS Spreaders 
in your locality. Go to that dealer and 
see one. Examine it thoroughly. Com- 
pare it with others. 

Third—And most important of all—Go to 
some man who has used a SUCCESS 
for afew years and ask him what he 
thinks of it. 

Do this and you will have Success 






















Corn and Potaioe 
Scoop Fork 


It will make the work so much easier and shorter, and do it so much 
better, that you will never again use any other tool for its purposes 
It does not shell off corn nor stick into cobs; it does not cut nor bruise 
vegetables; it screens out dirt, snow, loose grains, etc.; it will screen coal 
and lime; its straight tines have flat, blunt ends; it loads and delivers easily; 
it has the handiest hang you ever saw,—fits the hands and the work, and 
will outwear several old style scoops. 
The handle made of the best ash is 30 inches long, 1% Inches th strong and shapely. 
The fork is 14 inches wide, the tines 14 inches long and about 1 inches apart. The fork 
and shank are f. from one solid piece: of steel, tough elastic in temper,—the 
“TRUE TEMPER” KIND. 
It is one of those “best tools you have ever bought at the same prices you have al- 
Ways paid,’’ that saves ime, /Jador and money, 
By all means, get one of these Farm Scoop Forks this season, You will count it 
one of the best investments you ever made. 
If your stores haven't them, send us $1.50 and we will promptly express you one. 


AMERICAN FORK & HOE Co., 
1521 American Trust Bidg. 





ANDLE your Corn, Potatoes, Onions, Turnips, Beets, Cabbage, etc., 






Ask for our Free 
Catalogue. 














Congo can’t leak, or rust, or rot, or melt in the sun, or 
freeze in the cold, or dry up, or get brittle, or crack, or rip off in a wind. 
Congo can fit snugly on a roof, keep out the rain, the snow, the damp and the 
cold for many years, with a minimum of care nd attention. 
Its strongest point is its durability, Send for a free sample. 
BUCHANAN-FOSTER COMPANY 


533 West End Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 


CHICAGO AND SAN FRANCISCO 
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| nearly everywhere Baldwins, 








AGRICULTURE 
Prosperity for New York Apple Growers 


AT THIS EARLY DATE BALDWINS IN WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK SHOW MUCH PROMISE 
—GREENINGS WILL BE SHORT—FARM- 
ERS TALKING HIGH PRICES—INTER- 
VIEWS WITH GROWERS AND DEALERS— 
THE GOVERNMENT'S ATTITUDE REGARD- 
ING USE OF SULPHUR IN EVAPORATED 
APPLES. 

Nearly always a source of great 
revenue, the 1907 apple crop of west- 
ern New York promises to bring 
more money into the state than for 
a long series of years. This is due 
to prospects for a fairly generous 
yield of winter varieties, and hopes 
of exceptionally remunerative prices. 
An editorial representative of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, while investiga- 
ting the situation in the extreme 
western part of the state, found that 
unques- 
tionably the foremost commercial va- 
riety, are exceedingly promising. 
Trees for the most part are well 
laden; in fact, so much so that in 
some sections this has materially in- 
terfered with the full development 
of the fruit. As has previously been 
stated by this journal, the outlook 
for Greenings in western New York 
is none too promising, and producers 
are anticipating relatively good prices 
for that variety. Northern Spys are 
about as abundant relatively as 
Baldwins. 

A phenomenal phase of the west- 
ern New York apple situation this 
season has been the fact that in 
some districts there was practically 
ho June drop. Growers attribute this 
to the extremely late spring. . The 
crop has averaged about ten days be- 
hind normal, and it is likely that 
picking of Baidwins will not be well 
under way until very late in Octo- 
ber. Quality of the apple crop is al- 
Ways a matter of concern, both to 
the orchardist and the buyer. This 
season, unless the fruit deterioraies 
rapidly during the final stages of 
maturity, there will be no cause for 
complaint at either the appearance 
or body of western New York apples. 

Probably the most unfavorable fea- 
ture right at present is the small size 
of Baldwins. However, this may 
doubtless be remedied with weather 
conditions favoring more rapid 
growth during September and early 
October. The late season, well laden 
trees and drouth all operated against 
Baldwins developing rapidly, and un- 
less these conditions are remedied 
during the latter part of the season, 
the crop may not barrel out as heavy 
as hoped. Rains the latter part of 
August brightened the situation ma- 
terially, 

GROWERS LOOK FOR GOOD RETURNS 

Growers are expecting, and an- 
nounce that they will ask big prices 
for 1907 winter apples. Sales made 
several weeks ago in Monroe county 





around $3 per barrel have made 
nearly every producer “bullish” in 
his views, and it is safe to say that 


buyers who go through western New 
York apple districts expecting to 
pick up genuine bargains this fall 
will certainly tackle a tough propo- 
sition. The American Agriculturist 
representative was informed by sev- 
eral growers that they wanted around 
$3, run of orchard, for their com- 
mercial varieties of winter apples, 
and sooner than make concessions 
they would store. 

Some state that they would not 
part with their fruit at a figure as 


low as $3, particularly Greenings, 
Kings and some varieties that are 
short. Of course, buyers tell a dif- 


ferent story, and say that the size of 
the crop would certainly suggest no 
more than good average prices. 
Knowles Brothers at Lockport are 
talking $2 to $2.50 for Baldwins. 
They expect a large demand from 
the west. Last season this firm han- 
dled 69,000 barrels of apples all told, 





operating at many New York points 

They have storage capacity for 

20,000 barrels at Olcutt and Lockport 
MAY STORE FREELY 

There seems to be a disposition on 

the part of many orchardists in west- 


ern New York to store apples this 
year in the event that they cannot 
realize .their asking prices. Unless 


the crop the country over proves ex- 
ceedingly short, stimulating buyers ts 
accede to growers’ views, it is not im. 
probable that a deadlock may occur, 
Such towns as Albion, Lockport, Me- 
dina, Wolcott, Brockport, Hilton, etc, 
have storage capacity in the agegre- 
gate for many thousand barrels. It is 
claimed that growers have already re- 
served much space in warehouses at 
these points. In fact, some storage 
operators allegs that some weeks ago 
they contracted with growers and lo. 
cal dealers to handle all the apples 
they could take care of. Last season 
many western New York speculators 
who held apples in common storag: 
and sold’ them at or prior to Christ. 
mas, lost money. However, those wh: 
showed more nerve and clung to thei) 
fruit, keeping it in cold storage unti 
February, March and April, obtaine< 
excellent profits. 
VISITING A FINE ORCHARD 


The writer inspected the orchard o 
S. W. McCollum near Lockport, whic! 
has the reputation of being among 
the best kept and most profitable ir 
the state. Mr McCollum has 1100 
trees-in apples, 53800 in pears, mostly 
Dutchess and Bartletts, and 5500 i: 
plums. He is a thorough believer i: 
spraying and clean cultivation. Un- 
less all indications fail Mr McCollum 
expects to realize 2500 barrels of ap- 
ples this season, against 500 last year 
His pears are pfactically a failure 
and he may not° have over 400 bar- 
rels. Plums early in the season gave 
great promise, but were subsequently 
hurt by frost and the yield has been 
cut down to a small figure. 

Mr McCollum is among those who 
look for good prices this year; in fact, 
he has been tendered a fine offer for 
his fruit. “The southern half of Ni- 
agara county shows a particularly fine 
crop of apples tis year,” said he. 
“In the northern half the crop is also 
good, but hardly as heavy as last year 
when the yield there was exceptional. 
Averaging the county through we will 
have plenty of apples, and it looks 
like they will net the orchardist satis- 
factory figures. I firmly believe we 
ought to ask good prices, but fear 
that some growers who are talking $4 
to $5 are overdoing the matter, Con- 
ditions in other parts of the country 
certainly justify profitable figures for 
our crop, but if we get our ideas up 
too high and force quotations, it may 
result in materially. curtailing con- 
sumption, and thus hurt the producer 
in the long run. Fred Zimmerman’s 
orchard west of Lockport was sold re- 
cently for $3000. The buyer figures 
that he will get 1400 barrels out of 
the tract. Counting cost of packing, 
etc, these apples will stand the pro- 
ducer about $2.80 per barrel. I know 
of another orchard sold east of Lock- 
port, but cannot tell the price. I sell 
my fruit on commission each season, 
sending it to various markets: I figure 
that I might’ as well make profits as 
commission men.” 

BIG FRUIT MAN INTERVIEWED 


After an extensive auto trip cover- 
ing heavy apple growing towns from 
Syracuse westward to the state line, C. 
A. Hoag, an extensive grower in Ni- 
agara county, says that there is in 
sight at present a good, but not un- 
usual crop of winter apples. “I find 
that Baldwins are generally of very 
small size,” said he, “and may not be 
fully developed until November 1. At 
best they will be late. In a normal 
year it is hard to keep apple growers 
from commencing to pick around the 
middie to the 20th of October, and 
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AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY ASSURED, 


American crop yields for 1907 only moderate compared to the Bumper crops of 1906— But 
prices so high that farmers will net ten per cent more for their work this year than last — 
This means $500,000,000 more to our farmers than in 1906. Fundamental basis for prolonged 
prosperity — Farmers’ receipts in recent years increased by thousands of millions of dollars 
— Money will be cheaper—No excuse for pessimism — Brilliant prospects for the future. 





Two Five-Year Periods Compared 


iTotals for Five Years in Millions] 


Summary of Produce Values This Season and Last 


[Jn Millions of Dollars] 





1907 1906 Increase Total Quantities Total Values 
Field crops (Table A)- 3,773 3,530 243 z 1907-03 1897-"93 1907-'03 1897-93 
Live stock 4,140 3,007 539 Wheat, bus 3,379 2,379 $2,554 $1,532 
——e em seimemanana Corn, bus 13,389 9,427 5,070 2,876 
Totals 7,919 7,137 782 Oats, bus 4,530 3,045 1,404 864 
Cotton, bales 59 45 3,060 1,455 
2 has produce shows proportionate gains in value. Ameri- Hay, tons 282 274 2,655 2,108 
can farmers will net a return in money for the vear 1907 sess Mates aati 1073 nent ~ 449 
at least 10% greater than they received in 1906, which was the Aggregate values $17,214 $9,284 


Increase compared with °93-’97 $7 .930,000,000 


, I \HE astonishing basis of agricultural prosperity is further 
emphasized by comparing total production of a few staples 


bumper season previously. 

Production is less than last year, but for the whole country 
will equal if not exceed the average of five years past. Decrease 
and their total value for the five years 1903-1907, with the like 


in yield will be more than offset’ by increase in value. 
period ten years back, that is, 








American farmers will receive r- 


from 500 to 1000 millions of 1893-1897, per ta‘ le above. 


The Crops of 1907 


dollars more for this year’s prod- 
uct than for the outturn of 1906. 

The farmer was never in so 
healthy a position as he is today 
—financially, socially, politically, 
mentally, spiritually. 

The increase in the value of his 
real estate has been prodigious. 
He owes less money than ever 
before. He has greater assets 
than eve 

Again, the farmer’s wants are 
greater. He is “in the market” 
for more and better breeding 
stock, farm implements and 
other merchandise. He recog- 
nizes the extra profit that accrues 
from the use of better equipment 
and better methods in his busi- 
ness, 

American agriculture ‘is 
therefore upon the soundest pos- 
sible basis. Hence the perfect 
foundation for a continuance of 
good times. There is every rea- 
son for satisfaction over agricul- 
tural prospects. . 


Compared with last year, which was a season of 
unprecedented productiveness 


RODUCTION and value of leading farm staples in 1906 were 

considerably above the average for the previous five years. 

The comparison of 1907 with 1906 therefore brings out 

strongly the tremendous financial gain to farmers this season 
over previous years. The quantity of each crop for 1907 is the 
Orange Judd preliminary estimate. If yield is cut down by frost or 
dronth, values will yet Ben increase enough to more than offset 
shrinkage in quantéy. The value per unit is our estimate of the 
net price which will be received on the farm, taking an average of 
the whole United States. Probably higher prices than these will 
prevail — wheat ought to net the grower at font a dollar a bushel, 
but the table below is made up most conservatively. The, total 
farm value is got by multiplying quantity by the value per unit. 
All figures are in round millions, six ciphers omitted for brevity and 
clearness. That is, the wheat crop for 1907 promises to be 625,000,- 
000 bushels, which should net at least an average of 80 cents a 
bushel on the farm, taking the country as a whole, or making a 
total value of at least $500,000,000. 


Table A, Field Crops and Farm Values for 1907, 
compared with 1906 
[Crops and Total Values in Mitilions] 














eS Crop of Valuepunit T’t’lfarm val [™ 
Year 1907 1906 1907 1906 1907 1906 
Wheat, bu... 625 776 $0.80 $0.67 $ 500 $ 519 
Corn, bu.....2800 2963 .45 40 1,260 1,185 
ee. Ws d+ ss 800 931 .37 33 296 298 
a tS 30 31 -65 .59 20 18 
Barley, bu... 150 148 .50 41 75 61 
Bkwht, bu... 15 14 .65 .69 10 8 
Flaxseed, bu. 390 29 1.00 .90 30 26 
Hay, tons.... 55 53 11.00 10.00 605 530 
Cotton, bls... 12 13 60.00 50.00 720 650 
Potatoes, bu.. 275 277, .55 51 151 141 
Apples, bbls... 30 36 2.00 1.50 60 54 
Onions, bu... 4 4 .50 .30 2 1 
Sugar, Ibs...1400 1250 .03 .03 42 37 
Cranber’s, bu. 1 1 2.00 2.00 2 2 

- Total values (millions of dollars)...$3,773 $3,530 LJ 











For these six staples alone, 
during five years ending with 
1907, our farmers will have 
received a total of some 8000 
millions of dollars more than 
during the five years 1893-7. 

Were it possible to compute 
the gain in value of all farm 
products, the increase for this 
five years over 1893-7 would 
approach if not exceed 20,000 
millions of dollars! Yet it was 
the agricultural revival of 1893- 
7 which ushered in and made 
possible the unexampled indus- 
trial prosperity of the past 
decade. 

The farmer and his family are 
thoroughly up to date. Their 
wants are  multiplying—they 
have the money with which to 
supply these wants. Hence the 
positive assurance of good times 
for labor and capital in all other 


industries. 
[Continued on Next Page] 
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| CONTINUED PROSPERITY ASSURED 


Reasons Outlined Why the Year Ahead Should 
Prove a Prosperous One---This Applies to the 
Farmer, the Manufacturer, the Merchant, and 
to the Industrial World in General---Further 
Details of Crop Promise---Prices to Producers 
Are Attractive at the Opening of the Crop Year 


[CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE. ] 


Taking up in detail the probable production 
of some of the staple crops of the United 
States for 1907, the American Agriculturist 
weeklies have prepared the comparison af- 
forded by Table A (see previous page). Al- 
though the wheat crop of 625 million bushels 
is 150 millions less than last year, the in- 
crease in price promises to make the smaller 
crop worth almost as much as was the big 
yield last season at a lower value per bushel. 
If frost holds off, corn may make within 
5% of as many bushels as last year, and 
should net farmers at I->ct 5 cents a bushel 
more. So that in any event the total value to 
the farmer of this year’s corn crop will exceed 
the outturn of 1906, which was the largest 
on record. 

There may be 10% fewer oats, but about 
the same quantity of rye, barley, buckwheat 
and flax at somewhat better prices. Pota- 
toes, onions, cranberries, ete, promise better 
than at one time seemed possible. The do- 
mestic sugar crop is increasing, but the yield 
of apples and other fruits will be smaller and 
prices higher than last year. 

Our table (Table B) indicates 12 million 
bales of cotton this year, or about a million 
less than last season, but at 12 cents a 
pound it will yield a much larger total return 
to the planter. It is too early yet to speak 
as definitely about this crop as of others, and 
the whole tendency is toward a smaller pro- 
duction of cotton and somewhat higher prices 
than are indicated above. 


CROP VALUES 250 MILLIONS OVER 1906 


Certainly it is conservative to say that for 
the comparatively few of the total number of 
crops raised in this «untry, that are em- 
braced in Table A, our farmers should this 
year receive 250 million dollars more than 
last year. For unless all signs fail, prices of 
nearly every product of the farm will average 
higher from September 1, 1907, to April 1, 
1908, than for any winter for many years. 
How favorably the crops of this year e-m- 
pare with the products for each of the past 
five years, is shown by the table below. 

The newspapers have seen fit to make much 
comment on the fact that the belated corn 
crop of 1907 may not yield more than 2500 
millions (but it will come closer to 2800). 
Even granted for the moment that the smaller 
figure named should approximate the total 
output, it appears exceedingly good compared 
with former years, barring the two lone ex- 


ceptions of 1906 and 1905, wh-- we had 
phenomenal crops. While the recent past 
brought some apprehension over fears of 


THE WEALTH IN THE SOIL 


frost damage to spring wheat in the north- 
west, the situation has not materially 
changed, and continues generally favorable, as 
noted in these columns from _ week to week, in 
our crop reports. 

The west is feeling good over the crop pros- 
pects, despite shortages here and there. While 
corn was late in getting a start, the acreage 
is the largest on record, probably rather more 
than 98,000,000 acres, and barring some cool 
weather the past few days, July and August 
conditions enabled the crop to catch up rap- 
idly toward a normal. 

The enormous increase in the value of the 
live stock in the United States, exclusive of 
poultry, pet stock, etc, is over 500 million dol- 
lars more than last year. The general tend- 
ency in prices of all meats and dairy prod- 
ucts warrants the belief that this increase in 
value will be well sustained. Poultry products 
are also mounting into larger and larger fig- 
ures with each passing year. The live stock 
markets:at Chicayo, avd also at Missouri river 
points, are normally active, prices reasonbly 
good, packing industry healthy. Farmers, 
country bankers and live stock commission 
merchants are encouraged. 


THE CONSUMPTION OF FARM PRODUCTS 


more than keeps pace with production. The 
home demand at high prices has necessarily 
restricted the exportation of some crops. As 
a matter of fact, production has hardly kept 
pace with consumption. The estimated sup- 
ply of grain and cotton is less per capita for 
the two years 1906 and 1907 than for the 
corresponding period ten years back 


THE EXPORT DEMAND 


promises to absorb at fair prices every pound 
of surplus meat, grain, cotton, etc, that the 
American people can spare. The grain im- 
porting nations of western Europe and E-g- 
land have only moderate crops and will prob- 
ably have to import more food products than 
usual, The exportable surplus from Russia 
and southeastern Europe will not be very 
large, while India no longer cuts much of a 
figure in the world’s wheat market. It must 
be noted, however, that a high price in Liver- 
pool and London usually draws supplies from 
such countries as India, which in many years 
shows up with a comparatively small export- 
able surplus. 

An important point in considering this sub- 
ject as a whole, is the fact that farmers in 
1907 will evidently get good pri¢es direct 
from the harvest field. In some seasons they 
sell grain, for example, at low prices in Sep- 
tember and October, and it advances sharply 
in midwinter or along toward spring after it 
is all out of first hands. This year the mar- 
kets for most of the important field crops are 
opening relatively high. This applies to 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, cotton, hay, etc. 
There are no financial troubles in the great 
producing sections of the country. As in the 
past, so in the future, the continued pros- 
perity of the country will come from agricul- 
ture. 


Estimated Crop Volume for Six Years 


{In round millions, last 

[Table B] 1907* 1905 
Wheat; Bus... O25 776 
Cre.” SOs Wecases 2800 2063 
a soo 951 
co i R09 31 
Rarley, bus...... 100 148 
Buckwheat, bus.. as 14 
Flaxseed, bus.... 30 29 
EGS,  WOBBii.cad 6wee neo 53 
Cotton, bales..... 12 13 
Potatoes, bus.... 275 277 
Apples, bbis..... 30 36 
Onions, bus...... 4 4 
Bumar: TBOs. cas.cxs 1400 1250 
Cranberries, bus.. 1 


* Preliminary estimates, subject 


1 
to later modification. 


six ciphers omitted.] 
905 1904 


190 1903 1902 
720 5a 703 769 
2703 2574 2346 2556 
1003 973 823 1028 
32 30 32 34 
144 144 139 135 
1t 15 14 14 
30 22 27 29 
58 58 58 61 
11 3 10 11 
273 289 255 272 
23 45 43 44 

3 3 3 4 
1252 1118 846 999 
1 1 1 





SELECTION AND CARE OF SEED CORN 


PROF A. G. M’CALL, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


It is a matter of common observation that 
of two types of corn grown side by side on 
the same soil and each receiving the same 
treatment, one may produce twice as much 
corn as the other. The environment being 
the same in each case, it is evident that the 
increased: yield must proceed from some in- 
herent quality in the seed itself. 

A variety that has been raised for a long 
time on a soil rich in plant food, and well 
supplied with mofsture, will develop the habit 
of taking up large quantities of plant food 
and building it up into large stalks and ears. 
This corn, when planted upon soil that is de- 
ficient in plant food, will exhaust the limited 
supply in an effort to produce a large stalk 
and leave none to produce an ear. 

On the other hand, a variety of corn which 
has long been grown on poor soil acquires the 
habit of producing small stalks, bearing good 
ears, because of the scarcity of plant food. 
This corn planted in a rich soil will reach its 
maximum growtk long before it has exhausted 
the available plant food, and, in consequence, 
we have a much smaller yield than the soil is 
really able to produce. 

Care should be taken then in selecting a 
variety that is well adapted to our climatic 
conditions and which has the inherent quali- 
ties which make it well suited to local condi- 
tions. It is better, therefore, for a farmer to 
raise his own seed corn or to get it from the 
nearest reliable dealer than to import from a 
distance where soil and climatic conditions 
may be quite different. 

It is best to begin with an improved variety 
in which the type is already fixed rather than 
to cross two varieties, for when the varieties 
are crossed it will be several years before a 
distinct type can be fixed that will breed true 
lo type. 

While it may be desirable in some parts of 
the country to breed for high per cent of pro- 
tein, in other parts for high per cent of oil, 
or under other conditions for an increase in 
the per cent of carbohydrates, I take it that we 
are interested more in simply increasing our 
yield per acre than in breeding for any change 
in composition of the corn grain itself. 

There is no doubt but we can materially 
change the per cent of protein, oil or starch, 
by selection and breeding, as has been thor- 
oughly demonstrated by Dr Hopkins at the 
Illinois station, but I am not quite sure that 
any change in the composition of the grain is 
desirable under our present conditions. It 
may be more ecozomical for us to balance up 
our feeding rations with some leguminous 
crop, such as clover or alfalfa used in connec- 
tion with corn, rather than to.grow high pro- 
tein corn. 

SELECT SEED CORN IN THE FIELD 

The selections of seed corn should be done 
in the field and preferably on the stalk so that 
we may have not only a typical ear, but an ear 
trom a typical stock as well. But even with 
selection from the stalk, we know only the 
mother plant of the ear selected, and should 
it happen that this particular ear had been 
fertilized by the pollen from barren stalk, it 
may when planted show a lack of vitality and 
in tts progeny there may be found a tendency 
toward barrenness. It is desirable, there- 
fore, that corn intended for seed should be 
grown in a lot by itself and that all barren 
talks be detasseled before they have produced 
pollen. We must strive to control as far as 
possible, both the male and femaie element. 
Even with precautions we can never be sure 
as to which individual will be able to produce 
the best progeny. - 

an tyuz we selected for our breeding plot 





14 ears of corn, all of the same variety, and 
two rows, of 50 hills each, were planted from 
each ear. The smallest ear produced the 
heaviest yield. This ear weighed 14% less than 
the average of the 14 ears and yielded 32% 
more corn than the average yield of the same 
14 ears. Rows planted from this seed the fol- 
lowing year, 1903, produced 8% more corn 
than the average of all the other rows. In 
the 1904 crop, the highest yielding. row 
was found to be the progeny of this same ear, 
showing that the large production of the first 
year was not the result of chance, but that 
some strong element of vigor had been in- 
jected into this strain probably through the 
male element that fertilized the original smail 
ear. 
KEEP FREE FROM MOISTURE 

But the selection of the seed corn is not all, 
for by lack of proper care during the winter, 
its vitality may be very much impaired. Any 
means which secures a thorough drying of the 
ears soon after they are ripe and keeps them 
dry during the winter, will be a success. It 
must be remembered that even if the corn is 
dried in the fall it will not remain so, if ex- 
posed to a saturated atmosphere. ‘ 

Some experiments have been conducted in 
which corn dried by artificial heat and kept 
dry and at a constant temperature during the 
winter, has been compared with that which 
was suspended in the barn at the husking 
time and exposed to atmospheric conditions 
until planting time. In every instance rows 
planted from kiln dried corn produced 
more and better corn than the rows on either 
side which were planted from the corn which 
Was suspended in the barn. This experiment 
was conducted in a number of states and ona 


variety of soils, the fire-dried seed being 
planted from kiln dried corn produced 
with the air-dried seed. The smallest dif- 


ference recorded was seven bushels per acre 
in favor of the fire-dried sample. 

While it may not be practicable nor con- 
venient for farmers in general to keep their 
seed corn perfectly dry throughout the win- 
ter by means of a fire, it is practicable to dry 
the corn thoroughly in the fall and then keep 
it in a dry place during the winter. 

TEST SEED CORN BEFORE PLANTING 

Before planting in the spring, germination 
tests should be made upon a larger number of 
ears in order to make sure that the seed corn 
has not lost its vitality during the winter. 
The making of germination tests is a simple 
matter and one that requires but little time. 
A shallow box or tray, partly filled with sand 
and provided with a piece of cloth makes a 
very satisfactory germinator. Two plates, or 
two pie tins with cloth or blotting paper be- 
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~tween, will serve the same useful purpose. 
A number of ears are selected from the seed 
corn pile and from each.a grain is removed 
near the butt and another near the tip. The 
ear is turned over and two grains selected in 
a similar way from the opposite side. These 
grains are placed between damp cloths or 
pieces of blotting paper and placed either in 
the box of sand, or between the plates. After 
thoroughly moistening the germinator, either 
the box or the plates is placed in a warm 
place and the number of grains that have 
sprouted is determined from time to time. If 
the corn is found to be of low vitality it will 
be necessary to plant it thicker. 


MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH SHEEP 
CUTLER, WINDSOR COUNTY, VI 

The ewes are wintered under sunny, open 
sheds facing south and east, which may be 
closed in stormy weather and at lambing time. 
The grain troughs are several rods from the 
sheds, to induce exercise. Running water and 
salt are always before the sheep. For rough- 
age, the ewes are fed what is raised on the 
farm, including timothy and clover, hungarian 
and oat hay, but no redtop; also oat straw and 
early cut and well preserved corn ,fodder. 

Ewes are fed but little grain until two or 
three weeks before the lambs are due, which is 
in March. Then a pint of corn and oats or 
bran per head is fed, and increased as neces- 
sary when the ewes are suckling, to keep up 
the flow of milk. All ewes with twins are 
kept by themselves, and get extra feed. A 
creep is provided for the little lambs, which 
meat and wheat feeds at three or 
four weeks old. 

I prefer not to clip the ewes before May 
15, as a shivering ewe cannot give a good flow 
of milk. The lambs are dipped a few days 
later to kill ticks, if there are any. If the 
flock has the range of a good upland pasture 
with running water and plenty of shade, with 
salt always provided, the sheep are all right 
but for the dogs and internal parasites. For 
the former, I have found the shotgun used 
freely the most effective. 

Lambs are weaned at four or five months 
and put on a good field of aftermath, or, best 
of all, a field of rape, which will make more 
pounds mutton in a given time than any- 
thing I have yet fed. By October the lambs 
are in good trim for the block, and will 
weigh 80 to 100 pounds each. But I have done 
better to feed these lambs grain from Octo- 
ber to January, when they usually bring the 
top price of the year, and the extra gain 
in weight and price pays well. 

With a good local market and by dressing 
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BARN. FORCING HOUSE, AND GROUNDS AT GENEVA EXPERIMENT STATION 


This is part of the plant of the New York experiment station located at Geneva, N Y. 
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TEMPTING TO THE BOY. 


lambs :ayself, I have more handsome profits. 
A well fatted, 100-pound lamb and fleece will 
bring from $8 to $9. Kept to this age, some of 
even 140 


and pounds, 


to $12 each. 


the lambs weigh 125 
which 
best 
the ewe flock good. 


means $11 Enouch of the 


lambs are saved each year to keep 
I keep 50 to 
the lamb crop is 120 to 150%. 


ewe 
75 bre eding 
ewes; 


HARVESTING AND STORING POTATOES 


J. Je VANDERREER, MICHIGAN 


My present method of harvesting potatoes 
is to first pull up the vines, throw two rows 
with a six tined fork, I then 
do the digging. After potatoes 
in the sun to dry, I take a stone boat, with 
drive between the 


together, and, 
leaving the 


attached, and 
rows and put on as many baskets as tre stone 
boat will hold. When the baskets are full I 
put them into a lumber wagon to haul] home, 


one horse 


as this gives one a chance to separate them 
as they are picked up. After letting them 
Gry as well as I can, I store them in a cvilar 
on a raised platform about 4 to 6 inches from 
the ground. Of course, this applies, to the 
late crop. 

In order as much as possible to keep the 
from sweating, I put in.a few wooden tile 
which are made of board 4 or 6x1 inches naileé 
in form of a square. This allows a circula- 
tion of air through the pile and keeps the po- 
tatoes cool. A potato, although easily kept, 
will stand a low ‘temperature better than a 
high one. Especially is this true when the 
potatoes are piled together. 

Sometimes the weather is against success: 
ful storage, as in the spring of 1905, when 
damage was done to the tubers in the cellars 
on account of freezing. I had no trouble with 
mine, as I took advantage of the cold snap by 
placing a tub nearly full of water right on 
top of the potato pile. For a few mornings 
the water would have a thin sheet of ice over 
it, but the potatoes were untouched 
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THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is very simple and 
is as near perfect as 
can be attained and 
come within the 
reach of every far- 
mer. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Toot Co, 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





ecls in operation no 

‘g. er stands up to do his work; no 

getting down in the dust, mud orsnow, Post so 
\age less than eigh 
ly_ set for work. 
Adapted for work ss bank barns. We also builda 


and gate 


Belt Power Get free catalog before buying. 
Sandwich Mtg. Co., 120 Mela St., Sandw us 


GRAIN DRILL 


lightness with erenatie: Mere complcesdrili made. No 
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complex a rs to gee out of onder. Boxes are close to 
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HAY JUMPING 


will soon be a thing of the past. 


HAY BALING 


made rapid and easy by 


Spencer's Yercules Large Bale Press 


Guaranteed capacity, FOUR TONS AN HOUR 
or no sale. No jumping. 

Every farmer who furnishes Tabling and Board 
should talk this Press, because he does not have to 
pitch the hay as high as the Upright. Again, the 
Jpright cannot take feed while pressing and tying. 
We can; hence men on the mow, not having to 
wait, are more efficient. Greater speed means less 
board. For Catalog, address 

J. A. SPENCER, Dwight, Ml. 








oress will earn its 
cost in one season. 
A postal with your 
name and address on 
the back will bring 


‘and prices 


HENDRICKS CO. 


D. B. 
Kingston N. Y. 


Tenbroeck Avenue, 88 


"El Nay Press. 
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For mene year > Sand . 
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see the Eli 
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COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, lils. 
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YORK’S HORTICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Fruit Growers’ Summer Meeting 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





The annual field meeting of the 
New York fruit growers’ association 
at Geneva last week was well attend- 
ed. The sessions were: held at the 
experiment station in the lower tent 
erected for the celebration of the 25th 
anniversary. T..B. Wilson, ex-presi- 
dent of the association, introduced 
Charles K. Scoon, a prominent fruit 
grower, who made the address of 
welcome. He alluded to the fact 
that the country around Geneva was 
not the largest fruit growing dis- 


trict in the state, yet it had enten- 
sive nursery interests and many fine 
orchards, He heartily ‘welcomed 


members and guests, 


The president of the association, 


| J. R. Connell of Newburg, responded. 


| with virgin forests, 


| one can understand them. 


He paid Geneva a neat compliment 
because of her ideal location for such 
a meeting. The station had much of 
great value and interest to these 
practical men. Mr Connell would not 
admit that New York agriculture is 
in a declining condition. He _ said 
there were many so-called abandoned 
farms, but declared that they did not 
indicate a decadence of the farming 
industry. He contended, and justly 
so, that many farms, now unoccupied, 
were originally cleared of timber 
that should have been left covered 
and should now 
revert to that use. 

BREEDING PLANTS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

The address of Dr H. J. Webber 
of Cornell university was a valuable 
one. In part he said that plant 
breeding is simply an interpretation 
and application of natural laws, and 
thesé laws are so simple that any 
All plant 


| breeding is based upon the fact that 


and FERTILIZER | 


all individuals are different. In the 
human family individuals are all dif- 
ferent, and this is just as true among 
plants. The nurseryman will tell you 


that on careful examination every 
tree differs from all the rest. This 
fact has been taken advantage of in 


the development of the tomato and 
the sugar beet. In the case of sugar 
beets they select the plants with the 
largest sugar content and breed from 
them, thus producing a beet with an 
increased sugar content. These men 


have simply taken advantage of in- 
dividual characteristics, and breed 
the plants in such a way as to de- 


velop them. 

These same principles can be ap- 
plied to fruit growing. We need 
varieties which have better qualities 
and will keep better. The develop- 


| ment of the varieties is.a work that 


you have got to do, and it must be 
done for each particular locality. Dr 
Saunders has done much along this 
line by developing apples which will 
stand the rigor of the cold Canadian 
winter, This is simply an example 
of what may be done. 

There are growing upon the trial 
srounds at Cornell between 200 and 
300 varieties or types of timothy. 
Farmers would do well to visit Cor- 
nell and see the interesting collec- 
tion growing side by side. 

HARDINESS OF THE PEACH 
was the subject of a very practical 
paper by Prof U. P. Hedrick. Briefly 
summarized it is as follows: 1. That 
possibly peaches are hardiest on a 
sandy or light soil, but that warmth 


‘and dryness have a greater influence 


| than does the kind of soil. 


—= you our free catalog | 
| the 


in enabling trees to withstand cold 


® Wither extreme of moisture— 
excessive wetness or excessive dry- 
ness—gives favorable conditions for 
winterkilling. 

8. Young trees suffer more in win- 
ter freezes than old trees because of 
greater succulency of their tis- 
sues, O14 trees with low vitality of- 
ten suffer most however. 

4. The wood of some yarieties, as 
those of the Crawford type, is softer 
and sappier than that of other sorts 
and is injured most in winter freezes. 


5. Compact growing sorts, as 
Hill’s Chill, Crosby, Gold Drop, Bar- 
nard, Kalamazoo and Wager are 


hardier to cold than wae less come- 
pact growing kinds. 

6. Fertilizers and soil fertility may 
be made an effective means of offset- 
ti ng winter freezes. 

7. Experience proves that the cov- 


er crop is the most effective protec- 
tion against winterkilling because of 
excluding cold and through its caus- 
ing trees to thoroughly mature their 
wood, 

Ss. It remains to be proved that 
seedling trees are hardier than bud- 
ded trees. 


9. Low-headed trees are hardier 
than high-headed trees. 
10. Windbreaks are of doubtful 


utility and may do more harm than 
good. 

11. Individual trees of a variety are 
often hardier than other trees of the 
same variety because of the differ- 
ences in treatment, environment and 
of the variation found in all trees. 

12. It is still an open question as to 
whether trees from northern nurser- 
ies are hardier in New York or Mich- 


igan than those from southern 
nurseries, 
13. From 20 to 30 degrees below 


zero will kili peach trees, even when 
all conditions be favorable for the 
trees. : 

14. Crosby, Hill’s Chili, Stevens’ 
Rareripe, Gold Drop and Elberta age 
the five hardiest peaches in New 
York. GHill’s Chili, Crosby, Gold Drop, 
Kalamazoo and Barnard are the five 
hardiest in Michigan. 

15. For the tenderest sorts the lists 
run nearly the same for: the two 
states as follows: Early Crawfard, 
Late Crawford, Chair’s Choice, St 
John; but the fifth variety in New 
York is Niagara and Smock in Mich- 
igan. 

16. 
York growers name 


For hardiness of bud the New 
Crosby, Hill’s 


Chili, Triumph, Gold Drop and Ste- 
ven’s Rareripe. Michigan growers 
say Hill’s Chili, Gold Drop, Crosby, 


Kalamazoo and Barnard. 

17. Growers in the two regions 
agree as to the sorts most tender in 
bud. They are Early Crawford, 
Late Crawford, Chair’s Choice, Reeves 
Favorite and Elberta. 

18. The degree of cold that will kill 
peach buds depends upon the condi- 
tion of the buds and ranges from zero 
to 25 degrees below zero. 

Results of experiments and some 
object lessons to be seen at the sta- 
tion were explained by Prof P. J. 
Parrott, entomologist. Fruit growers 
Spent part of the morning and after- 
noon going through laboratories and 
orchards, 

At the evening session W.C Barry, 
president of the western New York 
horticultural society, was called to the 
platform and made a ringing appeal 
for the planting of more trees and 
the raising of better fruit. The ques- 
tion box was then opened and a lively 
discussion was the result. We will 
have more to say later about these 
discussions, 

Place and possibilities of New York 
fruit growing was discussed by Dr L. 
H. Bailey in an able way. He read 
part of a@ paper he had given before 
a fruit growers’ meeting four years 
ago. He quoted statistics which 
showed that according to the census 
of 1890 New York state was barely 
holding its own in fruit growing, 
while now it is next to California. He 
also gave comparative figures of the 


ten leading fruit producing _ states, 
showing that ll except Vermont show 
an increase in apple planting. Rel- 


atively few apple orchards are being 
planted in New York. 

The speaker thought New York 
must plant more apple orchards if 
it desires to hold its own. The plant- 
ing in the west has been greater ow- 
ing to the fact that the land is new 
and that some apples are particularly 
adapted to that segtio He gave 
comparative figures tbe the years from 
1900 to 1905, which showed that the 
value of fruit lands had increased 
$13.59 per acre. Dr Bailey stated 
that there are two types of fruit 
growing; one, on the relatively cheap 
land for apples and pears, and the 
other the cleaned-tilled orcharding 
practiced in fruit growing counties. 
In these latter there has been a great 
increase in orchard tillage and the 
fruit business. Dr Bailey continued 
with a discussion of the lands in. the 
state that are available for orchard- 
ing and the methods to follow to de- 
velop them. He advocated the plan 
of having th: state make an -appro- 
priation to experiment along’ the 
lines of using the lands at present 
going to waste for fruit growing pur- 
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The reappointment of Prof H. A. 
Surface of Pennsylvania, as state 
zoologist by Gov 
Stuart, assures 
for the farmers 
of the Keystone 
state an efficient 
administration 
for four years 
more of one of 
the most impor- 





tant depart- 
ments in the 
State govern- 
ment. Prof Sur- 
face is a fore- 
most scientist 
and has been 


ceaseless in ‘his 
endeavors to 
keep his department out of the grip 
of designing politicians. In this he 
has been signally successful, and has 
brought an institution out of a rut 
when it was utterly useless, to one of 
the most valuable in the state and 
country. We have known Prof Sur- 
face from boyhood. He is an inde- 
fatigable worker and never shirks 
a duty. His work is scientific, yet 
practical. He studies conditions and 
knows the farmers’ needs when 
faced with any problems of eco- 
nomic importance. 

The picture in American Agriculturist 
of June 29, 1907, Page 724, inspired me 
to remark to my father that if he would 

get a gasoline engine with which We 
sould saw wood, turn the grindstone, 
evut feed and do many other things on 
the farm, the inducements would be 
very much greater for a young man to 
stay on the farm. My argument was 
that these labor-saving devices are cer- 
tainly enticing to boys and would have 
a tendency to make them more contented. 
There are few boys on the farm who do 
not like machinery. On the other hand 
there are not many of them who like to 
turn the grindstone for hours, or hang 
over a cross-cut saw at the woodpile for 
days. In my opinion, if more farmers 
would consider this question of power 
utilizing gasoline engines, there would 
be a less number of boys working 
toward the cities and factories. These 
engines, I understand, are not very ex- 
pensive and can frequently bé@ bought 
on the installment plan where ready cash 
is not available.—[{P. B, Nichols,. Sum- 
mit County, O. 

Our young friend from the Buckeye 
state is quite right in what he says. 
Our editor has had experience in this 
very thing and has held his own at 
the end of a cross-cut saw, which 
swept its way through a log almost 


PROF SURFACE 


‘as high as his head. He has not for- 


gotten those early experiences in the 
wood fot, yet would not have missed 
them for any amount of money. At 
the same time, if we were obliged to 
depend upon the wood lot for fuel 
again, we certainly would put in a 
gasoline engine as a source of power. 
They are mightly convenient affairs, 
and when properly utilized save the 
lads, as well as the older boys with 
gray hair, many @ backache. Friend 
Nichols, you are quite right, and if 
more boys would go at the older 
heads in the same way, we think there 
would be a greater contentment on 
many a farm. The picture to which 
you refer is certainly one that recalls 
to thousands of our readers the many 
long hours they have spent turning 
the grindstone, and the days with the 
bucksaw and cross-cut saw on the 
wood pile. 

I remember well my visit to Wood- 
bine, several years ago, when I ad- 
dressed your students. I shall never 
forget the interest shown by those 
bright and intelligent boys and girls 
who sat three-fourths of an hour 
listening to my stories of opportun!- 
ties on the farms of this country: 
and they then plied questions at me 
for another three-fourths of an hour. 
The character of work you are doing 
is far-reaching in effect, and Ameri- 
can Agriculturist is always glad to 
do what it can to assist you. 


a 





“I saw your adv in A A.” 














PRIZE 


WINNING POTATOES 


This picture of Irish Cobbler po- 
tatoes was snapped by American 
Agriculturist’s camera at the inter- 
state fair, New Jersey. It gives a 
good idea of the variety, and shows 
an attractive way of exhibiting. 





Vegetables Not Well Known 


F, D, WELLS, MICHIGAN 





American gardens yield a few kinds 
of vegetables in abundance, but that 
is all. In variety, they are far infe- 
ricr to Furopean gardens. There is 
really little excuse for this. More 
than twice as many kinds of plants 
could be grown as are now usually 
found in the home garden, and the 
family would be benefited by the 
variety. 

Cardoon commonly grown in 
France and other countries of south- 
ern Europe, and has lately received 
some attention in America. It is 
closely related to the globe artichoke. 
The ieaves of the two plants look 
much alike. The leaf stalk is the part 
used, which is blanched by gathering 
up the leaves and tying with matting 
or bands of straw in autumn, then 
earthing up as for celery. In a month 
the heart should be ready for use. 
The plant is grown from seed sown 
early in the spring. 

Although chervil is grown for gar- 
nishing, it is not well Known that 
there is another kind which produces 
an edible root. It is similar to the 
parsnip and is treated like it. Frosts 
improve the flavor. _ There is so little 
demand for it that few seed catalogs 
mention it. 

Among the seeds and roots which 
the pioneers brought from their east- 
erm homes were cives or chives. They 
belong to the onion tribe, and .are 
zrown for their tops, which-are ready 
for use early in the spring. The bulbs 


is 





EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT OF FRUIT AT NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


Y ork 
The display by Ellwanger & Barry is always con- 
number of varieties shown 
was arranged by Thomas Enright, 


The fruit exhibit at the New 
class, a fine one. 
spicuous, because of the large 
son This splendid lot of fruit 
is shown above. 
shown. 


is 








The arrangement of 


FRUITS AND 


are set 6 or 8 inches apart in a per- 
manent bed, where they will form 
compact tufts and take care of them- 
geives, being perfectly hardy. They 
make a pretty border. In the sum- 
mer’ they produce heads of purple 
flowers at the end of stalks, which 
would be pretty if they were not 
onions. 

What's in a name? Collard or cole- 
wort is nothing more than common 
cabbage. The seed is sown thickly 
and the young plants used for greens 
when S or 9 inches high. In the 
south they are commonly known as 
cabbage greens, just as they ought 
to be. 

There is nothing difficult about 
growing endive, yet it is not as com- 
monly grown as one might expect. 
For summer use it is sown in April 
or May, but for fall and winter use it 
is sown from June till the middle of 
August. The plants should be thinned 
or transplanted so as to stand at least 
a foot apart. When they are about 
full grown they are blanched by 
gathering up the leaves and tying at 
the top. In about two weeks, the 
hearts should be ready for use. Some 
gardeners prepare it in a week by 
putting celery bleachers over the 
plants. They should be blanched as 
wanted, as the hearts will soon decay 
after the process. Unless thoroughly 


blanched the jeaves are tough and 
bitter. 
For some reason, kohl-rabi has 


been slow to find a place in American 
gardens, though it is highly prized by 
the Germans. It might be described 
as a turnip with a root above grount, 
or a cabbage with its head in the 
stem. In flavor, it is a combination 
of both turnip and cabbage, but more 
delicate than either. If used before 
quite full grown it is tender and deli- 
cious, but if left standing too long it 
quickly becomes woody and unfit for 
cooking. If a succession is desired, 
the seed should be sown from early 
spring till midsummer. The seed may 
be sown in drills 18 inches apart, then 
thinned so as to stand 7 or 8 inches 
apart in the row, or it may be start- 
ed in a bed and transplanted. 





Testimonial for Absorbine—Chris- 
tine, N D, Dec 8, 1905: Absorbine is 
pleasant remedy to use, does not blis- 
ter or remove the hair and horse can 
be used during treatment. You will 


find it as Mr Hoel says, a little better 
than we say it is; 
your druggist or sent 
ceipt of price. 
F. Young, 
Springfield, 


$2 per bottle from 
direct upon re- 
Refer to this journal. 
P D F, Monmouth 
Mass. 


Ww. 
St, 


state fair, in the professional 
in compari- 
who 


varieties is an ideal one. as here 
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Rust is a Disease Which 


pamphlets and circulars and reports 
that show what Potash 
soils and crops. 
esting and helpful books cost you 
nothing except the postal card on which 
you ask for them. _ 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York 
Monadnock Bidg., Chicago 
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Attacks Feeble Wheat 


Potash 


is the Aealth food for wheat, 
and makes it strong and 
vigorous, so that it keeps itself 
clear of rust. 
We shall be glad to send you 





for 
These most inter- 


does 


Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Address office nearest you. 








PEED 





SCALECIDE, 
home-made 


with Itk 


Sulphur or any 
5 ray yet discovered. We 


flons costin 
of Ohio Rivers. 


1l Broadway, 


SAVE YOUR TREES THIS FALL 


The chances are they'll be killed by San Jose Scale, 
ills every insect it touches. 
mixture, and easierto apply. 


clogging. 92 percent oil—the largest amount with less water than is found in any 
s 


prove it. 
3490 to 3c at any stationinthe 
ere’s nothing cheaper. 


B. G. PRATT CO., Mfg. Chemists, 











DON’T WAIT 
TILL SPRING 


Take time by the forelock— 
Cheaper than Lime- 
Non corrosive, non- 
Order a 50-galion barrel at akes 800 or 
. 8. east of Mississippi and north 
Send now for free, specia booklet ©, 


New York City 





can sellthem. YOU 
get. We 


WE PAY FREIGHT CH 








Don’t throw away your seocsa. -hand bags. 
pay top-notch srices Zor them 
WRITE TODAY, telling what you have and we will gladly quote prices. 


R 


St. Louis Bag & Burlap Co., 318 NW. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 







Pe VY you do not know you 
We will buy all the sacks you have or can 


GES. 





work, ee, easy running and- light power to 
operate, a 


The Gale-Baldwin 
and Baldwin Cutters 


With or without Traveling Feed 
Table 


pa Be cut feed in four lengths and elevate any height, 

Straight away or aside, and do not clog. Strong self- 

ae with safety devices to preclude all accidents. 
Various sizes for hand and power. Study them and 

~ will know why they are superior to al! others. 
8k for catalog. 


The Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





An Automatic Take-up 
Hoop. 
A Continuous 
Door Front. An Easy 
Operating, Non-Stick- 
ing;Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
. Pine 2 in. before dress- 
’ ing. Guaranteed Work- 
_manship. 

THE INTERNATIONA SILO CO. 


Open 





Conneaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 





Self Adjusting. | 


Best Cutters EXGELL .¢ 


for Ensilage and Dry Fodder because of their rapid 








THE INTERNATIONAL | 


ON ROOFING 
STEEL & SIDING 


Vou from our own factory 
at aye factory wrices. We are man- 
ufacturers and handle no 2nd hand 
nor short length stuff. Every part of 
our roofing and siding is made in our 
factory from genuine Charcoal Iron, 
Double Refined Puddled Jron or Steel. 
Puton the kind of root that wears 
Ours ix guaranteed. Ifitisn'tthe best 
muy anywhere, don't pay for 
perience needed. Tell 
our building end let us quete you 
ae bb ri 1? for Metal Goods Oa: 

Do. RIBS It te 




































: Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
\ pacity; all sizes; also 
N gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
saw mills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog frea 


Bonarch Machinery Co., Room 159, 39 Cortiandi Si., Hew Yory, 


ENSILAGE AND FODDER 
CUTTERS Gain. 


with Crasher and Shred- 
der. Alsol,2 and 3 Horse Tread 
Powers, 2 to 8 Horse Sweep 
Powers, 5 sizes Grain Separa- 
tors, Feed Mills, Hand and 
Power Corn Shelle: rs, 
fiaws, Engines, 3 to 25 H.P., 
Mounted or Stationary, ete, 
Catalogue 
















Nurseries Pay Cash Weekly 
AND WANT More SALESMEN Every- 


BRK Best Contract, Best Ovtrit, 
LarGEst NURSERIES--WITH AN 82-YEAR RECORD, 


STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA, MO. 












See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
Page. 








“Vulcanite” 
is that Roofing 


ON IT’S 
MERITS 





long ago won for itself the repu- , 
tation ee being the Best Ready 


Roofing known. Realizing the 
value of this reputation, we have 
always endeavored to maintain it, 
not only by keeping strictly up to 
the original hig standard, but by 
contantly striving to improve it in 
every possible way. Requires no 
annual painting. Samples and 
**Roll of Information’’ FREE, 


‘Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co., 
De 26, Franklin, Warren Co., O. 
‘or B. Campbell Ave., Chicago 








WE’LL PAY THE FREIGHT ; 
and send 4 Bugey. Wheels, Steel Tires on, $7.7, 
With Rubber Tires, $14.0. I mfg. wheels 5- 

. . Top buggies, $23.75 ; Harness 
Write for catalog. Learn how to buy 









e Sos FREE! WN. woob, Cincinnatl.v. 


TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


BEAN CULTURE 
By Gienn ©. Sevey, B. 8. A practical treatise 
on the production and marketing of beans. | It 
ludes the manner 








p i growth, soils a f 

tilizers adapted, best varieties, seed selection 
d pest planting, harves' . insects and 
specia 


position an valne 
with a chapter on markets by Albert Ww. 
Fulton. A _ practical book for the 
student ike. Mlustrated., 


r grower and 
al 44 
inches. Cloth 


pages. 5x7 
CELERY CULTURE 
By W. R. Beattie. A_ practical guide for pe- 
nners and a standard reference of great in- 
rest to rsons already engaged in celery 
growing. f° contains many illustrations giving 
a clear conception the practical si 
celery culture. The work is complete in every 


Fes 





detail, from sowing a few seeds in a window- 

box in the house for early plants, to the 

handli and marketing of ce’ in carload 

Guth ully illustrated. 150 pages. 5x7 inches, 
Oth ..eee sesesecereeres eecvcoceeccocecece eecee 


TOMATO CULTURE - 
By Will W. Tracy. The author has rounded 
up in this book the most complete account of 
tomato culture in all its phases that has ever 
been gotten together. It is no second-hand work 
of reference, but a complete story of the prac- 
best expert on 
er or farmer 
can afford to be without the book, Whether 
wn for home use or ¢ommercial purposes, 
the reader has here st ms and or 
tion nowhere else available. Mlustrated, 
pages, 5x7 inches, Cl 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
430-441 Lafayette St., New York, N. ¥, 


SOILS 


Charles William Burkett 
) Director Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


' {fhe most complete and popular work of the kind 
ever published. As a rule, a book of this sort is 
dry and uninteresting, but im this case it reads 
like a novel. The author has put into it his in- 
dividuality. The story of the properties the 
80) i t t, as well 


t my ani nt, 
es & discussion of the problems ef crop 
and crop feeding, make this book caually va! 
mable to the farmer, student and teacher. 

There are many illustraticns of a practical char- 
acter, each one some tal prin- 
ciple in soil management. 300 pages. in 
Clota 5. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

















| bought 
| but some deals were 





439-441 Lafayette Street, _ New York. | 


OUR SPECIAL 


Prosperity for New York Apple Growers 


[From Page 186] 
this year I doubt if Baldwins will be 


| fully ready at that date. Thus it looks 
| as if too many orchardists will gather 
| their fruit a trifle green, as it will be 


hard work to induce them to run the 
risk of frost by retarding picking un- 
til November. Greenings, Russets and 
Kings are showing up much better in 
size than are Baldwins. 


“The market has not opened yet, 
but I look for good prices. The 
country is prosperous regardless of 


speculative flurries, and the consump- 
tion of apples per capita seems to be 
steadily increasing. Considering the 
size of the crop in the Empire state, 
this year’s prices will be close to a 
record breaker. Two years ago we 
had a light apple crop hereabouts, 
and some farmers realized as high as 
$3 per barrel, but there were only a 
comparatively few sales at that price. 
EXTENSIVE HOME DEMAND 

“No doubt exists that western buy- 

ers will be a big factor in the Em- 


pire state this season. The fact is, 
they may make hot competition for 
eastern dealers and exporters. To 


me it seems quite likely that foreign 
buyers will secure more apple sup- 
Plies than usual in Canada and Nova 
Scotia than they do in normal years. 
Certainly this will be the case if there 
is a good export surplus in the Do- 
minion. Should the market here in 
York state hold around $3 per barrel, 
it would mean that our apples will 
stand exporters laid down in England 
and Germany better than $4, and this 


will make them cost the consumer 
pretty high.” 
BARRELS HAVE COME HIGH 


The price of apple barrels is stiff, 
and this is a factor that both grow- 
ers and buyers are using to advance 
arguments regarding the sale and 
purchase of fruit. In recent weeks 
the price of containers has ranged 
very close to 40 cents each. In some 
instances large quantities have been 
at a less figure than this, 
noted as high 
as 42 cents. 

According to J. A. Talbott of Mon- 
roe county, the apple drop for the 
month of August did not prove seri- 
ous. In fact, the drop was practi- 
cally nothing except in orchards that 
have been neglected, He thinks the 
county will have no more than 80% 
of the fruit they had last year that 
will do for shipping purposes. Twenty 
Ounce are selling from $3.50 to $3.75 
for fancy fruit. Mr Talbott knows 
of some Baldwins that have been sold 
at $3.25 to $3.49 per barrel, fruit run- 
ning from 2% inches up. 

SULPHUR IN EVAPORATED APPLES 

The evaporated apple industry, cen- 
tering so prominently around Wayne 
county, is keenly concerned this sea- 
son over the attitude of the federal 
government in regard to restricting 
(or, as some fear, prohibiting) the 
use of sulphur in preparing fruit for 
market. American Agriculturist is 
pleased to announce that the depart- 
ment of agriculture before making 
rulings off hand that might wreak 
harm to the industry, has determined 
to thoroughly investigate conditions. 
Writing this journal, Chief Wiley of 
the bureau of chemistry says: 

We are contemplating the advisa- 
bility of sending some of our chem- 
ists and inspectors into New York 
during the coming apple drying sea- 
son for the purpose of studying meth- 


ods in use for the application of 
fumes of burning sulphur to the 
fruits by desiccation. We have now 


a large force at work in California 
on this problem. The work there 
will be completed in a short time 
and we will then send some of the 
experts now employed west to New 
York. We are in correspondence 
with a number of firms respecting 
the proper location, but have not yet 
zone far enough to give definite fnfor- 


CROP REPORTS 


mation respecting the particular lo- 
calities in which we shall carry on 
our investigations. 

The analyses of a mumber of fruits 
purchased in open market show most 
remarkable variations in the quanti- 
ties of sulphur which they contain. 
A very targe percentage of the sam- 
ples show only mere traces, while 
others contain qualities which render 
them wholly unfit for human con- 
sumption. It is our purpose to rig- 
idly enforce the pure food law pro- 
visions, and at the same time to carry 
on investigations which will look to 
further restrictions leading, we hope, 
in the near future, to the entire elim- 
ination of substances so deleterious to 
health as the fumes of burning sul- 
phur. It is not a question of how 
much sulphur may be used, but of 
how much remains in the finished 
product. The quantity is 350 milli- 
grams per kilogram (2.5- grains per 
pound) of which not more than 70 
milligrams (0.5 grains) shall be jn 
the free staie, that is, absorbed as 
sulphurous acid fumes or in combi- 
nation with one of the metallic bases. 

EVAPORATED APPLE CONTRACTS 

“Prices on evaporated apples have 
advanced considerably,” say J. W. 
Hallauer & Sons of Webster. “This 
owing to the fact that western buy- 
ers are here securing some cold stor- 
age goods and paying from 8 to 9 
cents per pound for evaporated fruit, 
while future delivery would be worth 





to the farmer about 8 cents per 
pound. We think the prices arestoo 
high, considering the crop and the 


amount of stuff in cold storage and 
anticipate lower prices later in the 
season. There are a large number 
of evaporators being put up this year, 
although they will not have a long 
run, It will not be necegsary to have 
a long season, for if present prices 
maintain the demand will be filled 
quickly. We have always experienced 
that the prices prevailing at present 
more than cut the demand in two.” 


New Onion Crop Is Moving 


Onions are beginning to move from 
field to market. The season is scarce- 
ly open, yet harvest is well advanced 
and it ts possible to note briefly at 
this time the crop situation. Next 
veek American Agriculturist will have 
much more to say on the subject, as 
our final report is now under way. 
Such advices as have come to us in- 
dicate a reasonably good rate of yield, 
of good quality, but from only a mod- 
erate acreage, taking the commercial 
onion belt as a whole, 








As noted several times in these 
pages, the onion crop is one to two 
weeks late nearly everywhere. This 


throws the harvest into the closing 
days of August and* the opening of 
September. Fortunately, blight has 
been very generally escaped, and the 
onions are ripening down in such 
shape as to present a good quality, 
and of a character to attract the fa- 
vorable attention of speculators and 
buyers generally. Some onions rather 
under size. Growers should not be 
stampeded, even though buyers from 
the cities and distributing centers 
talk low prices. While the market 
has not been fully established, up to 
the opening of September, some inter- 
esting sales can be recorded. 

New York onion sections will turn 
off a reasonably good crop, more par- 
ticulars in American Agriculturist next 
week. Orange is a Mg producing 
county, and seems to have a full acre- 
age brought down to the harvest 
period, quality generally good. Some 
sales have been made at 45 cents a 
bushel for red and yellow, but many 
farmers in no haste to sell at that 
figure. In Madison county, also a 
big producer, quality fair, although 
one of the best posted growers in the 
town of Lenox writes us there are 
more smal onions than in 1906. 

A correspondent at Columbia City, 
Ind, in the heavy onion producing 





section there, reports sales at 50 cents 
per bushel, but only a few cars moved 


up to the close of August; rate or 
yield 300 bushels to the acre, against 
400 last year, quality fair, but under 
size. The Nappanee onion district of 
Indiana is apparently short in acre- 
age. The crop is being harvested in 
generally good shape in Michigan, 
Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Western Massachusetts is harvest- 
ing a good crop of onions from possi- 
bly a somewhat smaller acreaze. 
Some of the most careful and efiicien 
growers are getting 350, 400 and even 
500 bushels to the acre, but average 
will not reach this level. The qual- 
ity is good, arresting the favorable 
attention of buyers. Fine stock has 
been selling at 65 to 75 cents a bushe!, 
and growers inclined to let go at 75 
cents, 


Uncertainty Over Tobacco Harvest Return: 





The outcome of the "O07 tobaccu 
crop of Wis will hinge largely tpon 
the weather. If frosts hold off until! 
the middle of this month there will 
be little room for. the pessimist to d» 
much croaking, but should the crop 
be nipped it will cause irreparable 
damage by reason of large era of leaf 
that was set out late. Toward the 
close of last month the drouth in the 
Wis tobacco belt was broken by heavy 
rains, which insured sufficient mois- 
ture to carry plants through the har- 
vest time. Generally the opinion pre- 
vails that this year’s rate of yield wu* 
leaf in the Badger state will not be 
up to the standard. 

An editorial representative of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist recently traversed 
through a portion of the cigar leaf 
tobacco belt of O. He found the 
crop lusty, vigorous and sound, but 
late and many were apprehensivs 
that much leaf would be in immine::t 
danger of frost damage. He also pe-- 
sonally investigated conditions in 
Havana and broadleaf districts of 
Ct. Rains in that state last week. 
helped the situation materially an 
a fairly good crop is being shedde.. 
The harvest will practically be com- 
pleted along the Ct valley by Sept 
15. No sales reported in N E to date 
except of a few lots of hail cut to- 
bacco which went at 4 to 5e p bb, 
this being no criterion for the general 
market. Growers of Havana seed are 
talking 23 to 25c, but buyers are hold- 
ing aloof to see what the crop will 
turn out. 


Chase’s Paint Will Please—He 


guarantees its purity and will let you 
try two gallons to satisfy yourself. 
If it doesn’t suit you it won't cost you 
a cent. It’s time to think of fal! 
painting. Perhaps your house needs 
a@ new coat both inside and outside. 
If you are inclined to let this paint- 
ing need go over to next spring, don't 
do it. It will be more economical 
in the long run to do the job at once. 
oO. L. Chase, the St Louis paint man, 
gets out a mighty interesting paint 
book. Send for a copy of it. It also 
contains samples of various colors, 
and tells all about his Made-to-Order 
paint proposition. He sells it direct 
from his factory in full sized dated 
cans, and guarantees it exactly as 
stated in the adv. It is made from 
old Dutch process, strictly pure white 
lead, well settled, aged raw linseed oil 
made from northern flaxseed, pure 
spirits of turpentine and turpentine 
drier, necessary tinting for colors, 
and nothing else. It contains no water 
or foreign material of any nature, 
and fis made fresh to your order. Drop 
a postal card to O. L. Chase, the 
paint man, St Louis, Mo, and tell him 
you saw his ad in this journal and 
want a copy of his new paint beok 
Sign your name and address. 


—— 


“Tt. saw your adv in A A”™ 




















DISCUSSING THE SILAGE CUTTER 
* This picture 
of farmers 


shows a little group 
at a state fair discussing 


the merits of the silage cutter and 
the blower. They are mostly dairy- 
men who are giving experiences to 


prospective purchasers. 





Feeding for Eggs 


8. G. PATTISON, HENDRICKS COUNTY, IND 





About three years ago I undertook 
the development of an egg farm. 
Herewith experience in feed- 
ing for three’ seasons. That scientific 
feeding for eggs has paid me has 
heen fully proved. In 1905 I fed 
my hens almost wholly on corn and 
had an average egg yield of GO eggs 
to the hen from 100 hens. I was 
convinced from what I had read in 
poultry journals that they would do 
better on a mixed ration, so in 1906 I 
gave them oats in the morning, wheat 
at noon and corn at night, with an 
occasional wet mash of bran and 
cooked potatoes instead of the wheat 
at noon. At the end of the year I 
found ‘they had averaged laying 105 
eggs during the year, or a gain of 43 
eges over the previous year. 

Not yet content, I sent for all the 
government reports on poultry, as 
well as all the bulletins issued by our 
various agricultural colleges and de- 
termined to profit by their experi- 
ments and experience, as well as 
from all other sources available. The 
bulletins issued by the Maine experi- 
ment station and the agricultural col- 
lege of Cornell university have been 
especially valuable to me. I have 
noted the food values of the various 
grains, meals, etc, and find I am able 


is some 





POULTRY FOR PROFIT 


to make up a variety of rations for 
my chickens, all possessing the requi- 
sites for the chicken and the pro- 
duction of the egg. 

I know the birds need light, warm 
well-ventilated houses, comfortable 
perches, a dust box containing dust 
and ashes to keep themselves free 
from lice, and plenty of straw, leaves 
or other suitable litter in their 
exercising room, where they can keep 
busy in scratching and hunting for 
grain. that has been sowed in it and 
which they are to have if they work. 
All these are necessary conditions an- 
tecedent to the proper ration. 

Just now, I am feeding in the 
morning a mixture of wheat and oats 
ef equal parts by measure and in the 
evening, Whole corn, cracked corn 
and wheat, about equal parts. In 
self-feeding hoppers I keep constant- 
ty before them a dry mash which is 
prepared as follows: Say 100 pounds 
bran, 50 shorts, 30 corn meal and 20 
beef meal, and thoroughly mix them, 
placing in the hoppers. 

I have also furnished each pen 
with automatic galvanized drinking 
fountains and plenty of fresh water 
is kept before them at all times. In 
the early fall I gave the birds cab- 
bage twice a week, but later substi- 
tuted mangels and for the past three 
months have ‘substituted raw pota- 
toes, which are put in a box and 
chopped with a spade tt!] the pieces 
are quite small. The hens relish 
them exceedingly. I am expecting 
to very materially improve the egg 
yield of my hens this year. and have 
already seen a very decided improve- 
ment over the corresponding month 
of 1906. Last year the hens hardiy 
laid at all for me in January, and I 
got only 30 eggs a 100 hens; but this 
year I gathered 500 eggs in January 
from 100 hens. The ration I have 


“suggested is only one of many groups 


that can be made up and yet con- 


form to scientific feeding, but its 
adoption by me has made my hens 
a profit during the winter months, 


whereas they had heretofore been 
kept at a loss during that season. 





Comparatively little attention is 
paid to commercial apple growing in 
this section. Almost all farmers have 
a few trees, say 25 to 100 each, but 
these are not very well cared for, and 
as a result the section does not figure 
conspicuously as a commercial apple 
procucing district. I have a young 
orchard of 700 trees that I think will 
bear a nice crop this year.—[Francis 
E. Boyer, Snyder County, Pa. 





ott 


HARVESTING AN EXCELLENT CROP 


A successful onion grower in western Pennsylvania 


of Erie county. 
season on Mr Fisher’s farm. 


topped, put in crates and stored 
culation. 
an acre. They sold at 50 cents a bushel. 


Southport Glove and Yellow Globe Danvers are planted exclusively. 
crop is put in as soon as the ground will permit. 





OF ONIONS 
is Frank Fisher 


The picture shown above was taken at harvest time last 
Unless sold from 


the field the ‘crop. is 


in a house where there is plenty of cir- 
The average yield last year on this place was about 400 bushels 


The soil is a muck, sandy loam. 
The 
The season varies from 


April 10 to May 10. The picture will interest many of our readers. 












STRICTLY PURE ALL 


iteLead Paint 


MADE FRESH TO ORDER 







Two Ful! Gallons Free to Try. Sold on Time, 
Purity Guaranteed. Freight Prepaid. 


Dutch Process White Lead—strictly pure, 
well settled, aged, raw Linseed Oil made from 
Northern grown selected flax seed—pure 
Spirits of Turpentine and pure Turpentine 
Drier, and the necessary tinting colors and 
nothing else, 

This paint stands the tests of any chemist— 
this I guarantee under $100.00 cash forfeit, 

I will give that sum of money to any chem- 
ist who will find any adulteration in this paint. 

It’s just what it’s pame implies—the Roll 
of Honor Brand, 

It meets all of the require- 
ments of the State Pure Paint 
Laws and more, 

Ichallenge the world on this 
Roll of Honor Brand—and as I 


the World make it to order for each in- 
cn mm dividual user—ship it fresh as 
soon as made that you may get 
Strictly M@ Ff all of its life right on your 
All buildings—it’s assuredly the 
White best paint in the world to buy. 

Lead Paint 











I am the Paintman. 
I make Paint to order—for the individual 






user. 

I sell it direct from factory—at factory 
prices. 

I ship it in special extra size crns—guaran- 
teed to contain full measure of paint. 

These cans are dated the day the paint is 
made—your guarantee that it is absolutely 
fresh when you get it. 

Out of any six-gallon order or over you may 
use 2 gallons on your buildings. 

Then stand off and look at it 
test it in any way you like. 

If it is satisfactory—use the 
balance. 

If it is not satisfactory—re- 
turn the balance—I'll refund all 
of your money—pay the trans- 
portation charges both ways— 
and the test shan't cost youa 
penny. 

That's my way of selling my 
Made-to-Order Paint. 

I'm the only paintmaker in 
the United States selling it that 


















/ Challenge 









I want to tell you more about 
my Made-to-Order paint propo- 
sition—want to send you my 
ay. Big Fresh Paint Book, together 
I’m the only paintmaker in with samples of colors to 
the United States making paint to order. choose from—and tell you all about my 


My paint will pleas —it’s 1 
— Ven pve etek and it Tt doosn't tt Three Great Chase 
Made-To-Order Paints 


shan’t cost you anything. 

There's no question about the purity ofmy — fy Moll >“ jJioner Brand—my 40-60 
paint—no question about it’s high quality, Lead and Zine Paint--and my O. L. 
Chase Durability Paint. 


There can’t be—because it's made from the 
pure materials—the best itis possible to buy. | When you've read these books I’m sure you will be 
convinced that it will be more economy—and more 


My O. L. Chase Strictly Pure White Lead 

- satisfaction—for y to let 

to Roll of Honor Brand—an all white order, en te ber paint ofeny = jour paint = 
Lead paint—is made from strictly pure Old any other way. Write for these Books atonce—today, 


0. L. CHASE, The Paintman, Dept. 3, St. Louis, Moe 










































Look us up at Syracuse! 


iT WILL PAY YOU IF 
AT ALL INTERESTED IN 


Gasoline Engines 


to spend some time at our exhibit, as we will have all sizes of our 
engines in actual operation, running machinery under ordinary farm 
‘conditions. 

Seeing is believing and we propose to demonstrate 
THE SUPERIORITY OF OUR ENGINES FOR FARM PURPOSES 
so, that every one attending, can investigate their merit in person. 

We hope to meet all our old friends and many new ones at our 
great State Fair this Fall. Again we say, be sure and look us up. 


THE MAXWELL & FITCH CO., - = - ROME, N. Y. 


pape 34 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 














Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct from our facto 

userfor a third of a century. We ship for examination 4, 
proval and guarantee safe delivery. ou are out nothing 

if not satisfied as to style, quality and pr‘ce. 

We Are The Largest Manufacturers In The World ’ 
selling to the consumer exclusively. -We make 200 styles of ' 
Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. Send for large,tree catalogue. 

Combination Top Bi 


and 
$33, LightCanory E1khart Carriage & Harness Mig.Co., } Be, 68 an Suabape von 
2 By Elkhart, Indiana. 


(is: $78, 00, and ike Sane alee extra seat for 
DRILLING 


Well macnines 


Over 7o sizes and styles for drilling either deep or 
hallow wells in any kit of sci! er re Mounted on 





















BANNER LICE AND 
VERMIN POWDER 


A cheap, effective dis- 
infectant an remedy, 


wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. ‘ = died on form to 
Strong, g. stuple and durable. Any mechanic can operate \ on. Perfect 
them easily. Send for catalog. harmless. 5 oz. tre 

3 


WILLIAMS BROS. - - 


W ell DRILLING & 


ps stpai 
Ithoca, N. Y lbs. 50c, ib 8. $1. 00, Mia Pots aad 


] Dept. BE 26-28 Vesey Be oe ° 








PROSPECTING MACHINES 
Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN. OHIQ. | 


MORE EGGS 


» more fertile, aye chicks, heav- 
ier fowls, larger Profits by feeding cut bone. 


MANN’S LATEST MODEL 
caeiiaen st BONE CUTTER 
ne; never c) 10 days free 
trial. No money in edvance’ Cate ben 
fF. W. Mann Co,, Box 10, Milford, Mesa. 








Be Sure to Say Whenyou write | Saw Your Ady 
In this journal. Our advertisers like to 
know which paper they get the most 
“rders from. 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 








ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
Page. 


Montross Metal Shingles 
Panton protect bul'dings against Lightning 
Inexpensive, durable, handsome. Catalog’ 

Montross Metal Sh‘~,~)e Co., Camden,N J. 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 





| Pratts 


STOCK | 


GUIDE 





Tar 


HINTS FOR STOCK RAISER 


He 





IT SAVED THE HOGS 


Remarkable Enects of Pratts Animal 
Regulator in a Cholera Epidemic 


Le Mars, 1a.—Mr. Henry Johns, of 
this town, who has raised hogs and other 
stock for the past 29 ges tells of a re- 
markable experience he had with Pratts 
Animal Regulator and Pratts Hog Chol- 
era Cure. Some stockmen lost 60% and 
15% of their stock in an epidemic here 
last Fall. Mr. Johns used Pratts prepa- 
rations, and only one hog died. 

“TI shall always keep Pratts Animal 
Regulator around,” Mr. Johns says. “I 
give it to hogs, cows, horses, sheep and 
other animals with splendid results, It 





‘CURES WORST CASES 


Pratts Healing Olntmerit Saves-Thou- 
sands of Dollars tor Hog Raisers 


Be sure you take prompt measures to 
cure all skin diseases and ulcerated sores 
and wounds as soon as they appear on 

our hogs. Otherwise you are likely to 
ose considerable money 

The most virulent sores, skin eruptions, 
scratches, cuts and itching are completely 
cured by Pratts Healing Ointment. 

MS.— Look out for the worms. 
Pratts Specially Prepared Worm Powder 
wilk positively drive them out. 





The Pratt Guarantee 
Pratts Animal Regulator, Pratts Hog Chol- 





has saved me a good deal of money.” 


_ pratts 
ANIMAL REGULATOR 


is a tonic that makes 
horses, cows, hogs, 
steers, sheep, and all 
stock healthy, strong 
and fat. Aceps them that 
way, too. Result—more 
money for you, Contains roots, herbs, and 
barks scientifically blended. 

Get a 25-pound of Pratts Animal Reg- 
ulator from your dealer. The price is only 
— and it will mean money in your pocket, 

use it will keep your stock always in fin- 
est condition. You car also buy smaller pack- 
ages if you prefer. 


Let Us Help You 

Pratts Veterinary Service is at your call 
any time, no matter where you are, If you 
have any troubles with your live stock or 
poultry—if there is any point about which 
you want information—just write to us. Vo 
charge for expert advice. We will be glad 
to help you. 


he Heavier 
our Hogs are 














era Cure, Pratts Heal- 
ing Ointment and all 
other Pratt products are 
sold and guaranteed by 
leading dealers in your 
section, 

With every package 
you get a double guar- 
antze, signed by the pres- 1 
ident of the Pratt Food 
Company and also by 
your dealer, that the 
do everything that they 





Pratt products will 
are intended to do. 
Ask for the double guarantee. 


Pratts Books 


We are now printing the five books named 
on the following list. Simply drop us a 
postal card mentioning which you want and 
we will mail you copies as soon as they are 
off the press. The regular price of these 
books is 25 cents, but if you are interested in 
Pratts preparations you get them /7¢¢, 

Pratts New Horse Book, 
Pratts New Cattle Book. 
Pratts New Hog Book. 
Pratts New Sheep Book, 
Pratts New Poultry Book, 


Department 18 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











owever inexpertonced, 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil 
old akt doctors 
have aban y and simple; no 


itiner Jost a Tittle etventh fifth 
je ion eve 
s,? > refunded if ft ever 


Cure 





Sovereign Horse Remedy. 
We offer $100, for any case of colic, curb, 
splint or aces it fails to cure whea 
wesay cure is — Our great book, 
‘Veter! xperionce." free. 100 
pages, a perkect guide. Send for copy. 


1 he 


CANADIAN BRANCH: 
82 St. Gabriel Street, Montreal, Quebeo 



















Self-Adjusting 
Steel Latch 


STANCHION—a firm, safe, 
simple stanchion; fastens 

ly and holds stock se- 
am seven gaitie pa} 

rea’ ie com fo’ 

= i pee or 
ying down. Can be open- 
ed and closed without re- 
moving gloves or mittens, 
It’s made of hard w 
has no cold iron to c 
animals in frosty weather, 
A stanchion that —— 
co iness 


‘< 





mf cleanl 
utility with durability, 


strength and economy. 
Strong snough for dehorn- 
ing cattle. ost satis- 


factory equipment for any | 
stable. Send for our free | 
catalogue and prices, 


‘Wilder-Strong Implement Ca, 
Bex 14, Monroe, Mich, 


i 5 
ABSORBINE 


. Removes Bursal Enlarzemen 
Thickened Tissues, Iniiteeted 
Parts, and any Puff or Swellin . 

Cures Lameness, Allays Pain 

without laying the horse up. Does not 

plister. Stain or remove the hair. £2.00 a 
ttle, delivered. Pamphlet 1-C free. 


ABSORBINE, JR.., for mankind, $1.00 





















bottle. Cures Synovitis, Weeping Sinew, | 

Strains, Gou or Rheamatic posits, i 
feduces Varicose Veins, Varicocele, drocele. 
Allays pain. Book free. Genuine mfd. only by 


|; Causes, because of 
| which it gives rise, and in part from 





@. F. TOUNG. P. D.F.. Si Monmouth St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


Feeding Steers for Beef Purposes © 


¥, H. TUNISON, TOMPKINS COUNTY, N Y¥ 


I usually keep 80 to 90 steers dur- 
ing the winter. I have two silos that 
will hold about 400 tons. I would 
mot think of fattening steers without 
a silo, as I regard it one of the best 
contrivances used on the farm for 
dairy purposes and for beef cattle. I 
go to Buffalo in the fall and buy the 
best feeding steers I can pick up on 
the market, paying from $3.80 to as 
high as $4.50. I try to secure Short- 
horns, Polled Angus or Herefords 
weighing from 800 to 1000 pounds 
each. Sometimes I buy lighter weight 
cattle if the quality is good. Last 
year I sold 105 steers to @ local butch- 
er in Ithaca at 5 cents a pound. At 
present I have 90 steers on pasture, 
which I expect to sell this fall. The 
average age ranges between two and 
three years and weight about 1200 
pounds each. 

One of my neighbors went to Buf- 
falo with me last summer and we 
bought some steers at 4% cents. This 
spring I bought his steers for the 
same figure. He became discouraged 
and would not continue in the busi- 
ness. These animals weighed about 
100 pounds more this spring than they 
did last summer when purchased. 
Men who feed steers find it a most 
particular work, as the animals must 
be fed regularly and with as much 
care as a dairy herd. I have a 460- 
acre farm and find that the cattle 
pay me when properly handled. I 
had last fail, all told, 170 head of 
cattle, besides my horses. 

I raise about 40 acres corn and do 
my own grinding, crushing the corn 
and cob together. I usually stack 
about 45 tons of hay. Some of my 
neighbors have abandoned the steer 
business, as they find it is not profit- 
able, yet I think the trouble, as a 
rule, is with the feeder. If a man is 
going to buy steers for feeding pur- 
poses he should exercise good judg- 
ment in selecting his stock, being cau- 
tious that he does not get any dis- 
eased stock. It is not uncommon to 
ruin an entire herd in this way. -By 
watching the market and being cau- 
tious, steers, as a rule, can be bought 
at reasonable figures. 


Ringworm and Its Treatment 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 








Ringworm is parasitical skin 
trouble. In its origin it is fungus in 
character. It is so named, doubtless, 
from the ringlike shape of the spots 
in which it appears. It affects calves 
and young cattle much more than 
those who are older, and is usually 
found around the eyes and on other 
portions of the head and neck, and 
also, though but rarely, on other por- 
tions of the body. The hair drops 
off from the affected parts, the skin 
thickens somewhat and becomes cov. 
ered with pale, colored scales. 

The harm that follows arises in 
part from the irritation which it 
the itching to 


the unsightliness which is produces. 
The appearance of animals badly af- 
fected is repelling, even though the 
animals should be in good flesh. 


Moreover, the trouble is highly in- 
fectious. 
REMEDIES 
Ringworm submits readily to 


proper treatment. Among the many 
remedies that may be submitted are 
the following, which are easy of ap- 
plication, and both will be effective: 

The first consists of a mixture of 
earbolic acid and glycerin. in the 
proportions of one and nine parts 
respectively. This is applie@ every 
other day by rubbing it on with the 


| hand or with a cloth. 


The second is an application made 
by mixing sulphur and good, pure 
lard in the proportions of vne and 


eight parts. This may be rubbed om! 


by hand at least once a day. In @ 
few days the ringworms should be 
killed. 

Both applications will prove effec« 
tive more quickly if the affected 
parts are first well scrubbed with 
soap and warm water. Where the 
treatment is promptly applied the is- 
Olation of the animals is not neces< 
sary. 





Our Veterinary Adviser 
Conducted for fie journe) y Donald _Melntess, 


a 


| 





Partial Paralysis—P. J. L., West 
Virginia, has a lamb that has lost the 
use of its legs. Whew first taken ill 
it would kick at the right side of its 
head. It eats grass and drinks milk. 
Medicines are not of much use in such 
cases. Try the following: Give one 
teaspoonful cod liver oil and two drops 
fluid extract of nux vomica at a dose, 
twice a day, and continue it for twos 
or three weeks. 





Ringbone—D. S. T., New York, has 
amare that has an enlargement just 
above the hoof. Is it a ringbone 
and what can be done for it? Mix 
two drams cantharides and one dram 
biniodide of mercury with two ounces 


lard. Rub a third of this on the 
lump, tet it remain on for 24 hours, 
then wash off. Repeat every third 
week until the three blisters have 


been applied. Give the animal three 
months’ rest. 


Ringbone—T. G., Virginia, has a 
mare that is stiff in her fore legs. 
There is a swelling just above the 
hoof on both fore legs. They have 
been several years in coming on. 
What can be done to cure them? 
The best remedy for long standing 
cases of ringbone is to have them 
fired by a qualified veterinarian. 


Enlarged Glands—M. L. R., New 
York, has a bull calf six months 
old that has two lumps on its neck 
just behind the jaws. What will re- 
move them? Mix two drams binio- 
dide of mercury with two ounces 
lard. Rub on a little with the fingers 
every second week and continue until 
the lumps disappear. 











The Sheep That Suits Mec is one 
with a large, smooth body and we.l 


wooled, obtained by crossing the 
Rambouillet with the Delaine. This 
gives a-large frame, as well as a 


heavy shearer of a fine grade of wool 


and makes a good sheep to keep. I? 
I am raising mutton lambs, I cross 
this sheep to one of the mutton 


breeds, the Southdown or Shropshire. 
[Howard Southard, Union County, 0. 





Tie the Cow in a stable, and do not 
tie her to a rigid stanchion, but with 
a good loose tie, so that she can take 
a little bit of comfort to herself, and 
let her stay there all winter. I have 
always noticed that when a man 
turns his cows out in the morning to 
take exercise they do not take much 
and always give less milk if they are 
allowed to stay out any time.—[John 
Gould, Ohio. 

Fall Fresh Cows will probably yield 
from 10 to 15% more milk in a 12- 
month period than those calving in 
the spring. 





Dewey Bros Company’s Booklet en- 
‘itled How to Feed Distiller Dry 
Grains, which we advised our read- 
ers in the August 17 American Agri- 
culturist would be sent them free, 
will not be off the press until after 
September 1. So any of our readers 
who have already written for the book 
need not be surprised that it has not 
yet reached them, and they w'!l prob- 
ably. receive it within a few days. 

{ 


~ 














DAIRY BUILDING AT N ¥Y STATE FAIB 


In this building will be found ex- 
hibits of the various dairy interests 
of the Empire state; but if the 
dairymen and cheesemakers were to 
patronize the fair in proportion to 
the importance of these industries 
a building four times the size would 
be necessary. 





Again the Question of Barn Ventilation 
E. COOK, NEW YORK 

We have a dairy herd, and are in- 
terested in stable ventilation. We are 
making an addition to the barn with 
cement floor and when at work de- 
sire to install a ventilating system. 
We nave about 40 cattle to provide 
for. We read in American Agricul- 
turist an article by a writer who 
spoke enthusiastically of muslin in 
the stable windows for ventilating. 
What is your opinion of the practi- 
cability of this method? 

ANSWER BY H. E. COOK 

From a scientific standpoint, I have 
as yet found no satisfactory explana- 
tion of the working of the muslin cur- 
tain ventilation. In a recent article 
Prof F. H. King, to whom we have 
looked an authority in this coun- 
try, throws some discredit on the 
whole system, as’ being uncertain and 
not as satisfactory as the system that 
bears his name, 
based upon one year’s experience of 
the muslin curtain and ten yéars’ ex- 
perience, observation and _ careful 
study of the so-called King system of 
ventilation, is something like this: 

Many failures are found in the King 
system because of faulty construction. 
Builders have not understood the ne- 


as 


cessity of insulated walls, that is, 
tight walls, and the general construc- 
tion not unlike that of house con- 
struction; and the construction of the 
out-take flues in every respect like 
the chimney of a house, tight and in- | 
sulated, so that the vapor passing | 


out constantly would not condense on 
the walls, but reach the outside air 
in the form of vapor. All these 
things have 
misunderstanding and disappoint- 
ment with the King system. Uni- 
formity of temperature under these 
rightly constructed conditions is pos- 
sible, with a variation not to exceed 
10 degrees. I speak from my own 
barn experience. When any of these 
essentials have been left out in the 
construction, trouble follows. 


The muslin curtain system certain- 
could reason- | 


ly does more than one 
ably expect of it. Stables seem dry 
and temperatures fairly uniform, but 
in zero weather, when exposed 
strong winds, the surface area must 
be reduced or the animals will suffer, 
providing the cloth area is sufficient 
for ordinary wind pressure. of 
course, the King system is not auto- 
matic, but it approximates it quite 
closely. While the muslin system 
may not be correct from a scien- 
tific standpoint, at the same time, it 
offers a method so cheap and so eas- 
ily installed, that even though it may 
be temporary and passing, it will of- 
fer to thousands of dairy cattle better 
air and better health. 

I have had a varied correspondence 
with men using the cloth or muslin 
system, ana that, coupled with my 
own experience, warrants the 
ments that I have just made. 


been careful not to advise it, as I 
have for many years advised .the 
King system, but have said to in- 


quirers that it was probably yet in 
the experimental stage and to try 
% to 2 square feet of muslin air 


My own experience, - 


MILK PRODUCTION 


space per cow, placed upon the south 
and east side of the building, so far 
as possible 


The Great National Dairy Show 








The live stock list for the second 
national dairy show, which will be 
held October 10-19, 1907, at the | 


amphitheater, union stock yards, Chi- 
cago, is now ready for distribution. 
There is over $7000 to be distributed 
in cash prizes, besides medals, cups 
and diplomas. 

The national dairy show offers one 
of the best places in the world for 
exhibiting dairy stock, and breeders 
who are anxious to make known the 
merits of their herds should not fail 
to be present. For further particulars 


and premium list write to Mr E, 
Sudendorf, room 307, 154 Washington 
St, Chicago. 


> 


Building the Dairy Herd—What we 
want to do in breeding calves is to 
keep only the calves with good diges- 
tive powers. Then be careful to feed 
them regularly, and when the time 
comes just take this young calf out 
in the stable and go over it very care- 





fully by manipulation and _ touch; 
turn the ear right back and see if the 
secretions are oily and abundant, 
See if the teats are well balanced; 
and if it suits you, put such calves 
by themselves in the _ stable. And | 


those other calves, whose characteris- | 


tics don’t come up to requirements, 
put them in another stable near the 
roadside. 


in that way develop the dairy 
so she will astonish you and be of | 
good value—[H. Van Dreser, Scho- | 
harie County, N Y. 

Dry Feed for Cows—Cows take 
kindly to dry feed and, as a rule 


prefer it to that in a sloppy condition. 
Because of the thorough admixture of 
the contents of the rumen, where 
there is abundance of moisture, there 


seems to be no occasion for converte | 
slop before feeding. | 


ing meal into 
Py supplying the feed dry the man- 
gers can be kept more wholesome 
With less labor in administering it. 





brought great confusion, | 


to | 


state- | 
I have | 





Lost Strayed or } 
Stolen—One Cow } 


That is about what happens each year 
for the man who owns five cows and 
does not use a Tubular cream sepa- 

He loses in cream more than 





cow.The more cows 
reater the loss. Thisisa 
A Colleges, 
d the best Dairymen 


so do you if you use a 
If not, it’s high time you 


5 fford to lose the price 
of one or more cows each year—there’s 
no reason why you should. Get a Tue 

-more and better cream 
out of the milk;save time and labor and 
have warm sweet skim med milk for the 


8 perfect work,skims 
clean, thiek or thin, hot or cold; runs 
} in construction; easil 
ood. That’s the Tubular an 
t one Tubular, the 
ar. Don’t you want our 
ttle book “Business Dairymen,” and 
our Datalog A. 100Doth free? A postal 
will bring them, 


The Sharples Separator Go. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, tll. 





Always keep the best, and | 
cow | 


We Prove it Makes 
More Milk—at 
Our Risk—Not Yours 











We don’t ask you to try Badger Dairy 
Feed at yourrisk. We know for a posi- 
tive fact, from actual use, that it will 
make your cows give more milk, make 
them improve in “condition "*—make 
you more money, consequently we are 
glad to take all risk in getting you to 
give it a trial. 

It is a feed so much superior to any- 
thing of its kind that you’li be surprised 
at the results it produces, You see it is 
first a quality feed. Every ingredient 


toitiigel LuIRY FEED 


is of the Simon Pure Brand. It is not a mixture of ‘‘ offals ’’—not a 
condiment of stimulants, but a pure, wholesome ration. Second, it is 
eae balanced; that is, its nutritive ratio of protein, fat, carbo- 
ydrates and sugar are absolutely correct. That’s why it makes the 
most milk and builds up and maintains the cow’s physical condition 
better than any feed made. That’s why it is the most economical feed. 
All we ask is a trial, and we take all risk. Send for our Free Trial Offer, 
and be sure to mention your dealer’sname. If you want to get more milk 
from your cows—want tomake more money out of them—vwritea postal for our 
Free Trial Offer today. You'll findit pays. Sold by progressive dealers, 


Chas. A. Krause Milling Co., Box 101, Milwaukee, Wis. 
























INSTRUMENTS 


Pilling’s Hard Milker Outfit con-| Pilling’s Cattle Case No. 
tains: Listoury, $1.50; Teat Opener,|2 contains £3 Milk Fever 
75c.; Teat Expander 50c.; Milk Tube, | OUCHt and 8 other cattle in 
S0c., and Teat Soap, 5vc. Complete | Siruments ne eB | every 

ee WwW ‘*hs Tea’? - , dairyman, complete In case, 
in case with ‘‘Easy to Use “aoe for Bl0: regular value #15 
= Sent prepaid, with full 
paid on “Easy to Use” directions, 
receiption receipt of g10. Order 
of $3.00. | today. 


G.P. Pilling & Son Co. 


2252 Arch St, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CATTLE 
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Help the Horse 


No article is more useful 
about the stable than Mica 
Axle Grease. Put a tittle on 
the spindles before you ‘‘hook 
up”’—it will help the horse, and 
bring the load home quicker, 


MICA AXLE 
GREASE. 


wears well—better than any 
Other grease. Coats the axle 
with a hard, smooth surface of 
powdered mica which reduces 
friction. Ask the dealer for 
Mica Axle Grease. 
STANDARD OL COMPANY 
; Incorporated 





CREAM IS MONEY 


e chief reason you want a separa- 
tor isto get more cream—more money— 
out of your milk. Of course you want to 
get the most, and you naturally want 
the separator that gets the most cream. 


GETS 


thee 


Holds World’s Record for CLEAN Skimming 
Marshfield, Vt.,Feb. 2,’07. : 

I bought one of the —— 
machines, but after run- 
ning it a little while I 
found it was not skim- 
ming clean. I had it test~ 
ed at the creameries here) e, 
and found it to test 1 per 
cent, and I could not * 
stand this so exchanged 
it for one of the U.S. 4 
machines, and find that 
if I had given the 
other machine away 
I should have made; 
money by so doing. I 
like the U.S. very much. “ 

ALMON TUCKER. 


} The U.S. is also the simplest, strong- 
| § est, safest separatcr. Only twoparts in 
the bowl—easy to wash. Gears turn in 
| § oil and run surprising easy. Lasts for 
| § many years with ordinary care. 

Let us tell you ALL about it. It’s mon- 
ey in your pocket right away to know. 

ust write, “Send me new Catalog No. hs 
The pictures tell the story. FREE TO YOU. 
Write today, addressing the 
RMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
Beltows Falis, Vt. « 
Eighteen Distributing Warehouses 






































The World’s 
Most Famous Cream Separator 


Empire Cream Separator Cov 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


1000 Ferrets from selected breeders. Per. 
fect workers. They exterminate rats, drive 
out rabbits. 48p. illus’ book and price list 
free. SAM'’L FARNSWORTH, Middletown 0, 


YOUNG MEN WANTED—To ,earn the 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 
free. Address VETERINARY COLLEGE 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 45 Louis Street 







































of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. | 
Ex- 


| New York State Veterinary College 


Free tuition to New York State Students. 
tended announcement. Address 
| Prof. JAMES lL.AW, F.R.C.V.8., Director 
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/AUMERICAN 
AAGRICULTURIST, 


Copyright, 1907, by Orange Jadd Company 
Trademark Registered 
{ Entered at Postoffice as second-class mail matter 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR 4 
year. cents for six mon not 
advance, $1. ear, (A new year’s subscription 
free for a clu two new subscribers.) Subscrip- 
tions can commence at any during the year. 
_ free. Canadian subscriptions $1.80 
year. reign. . or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 
PRENEWALS— e date opposite your name on 


196 


your . Of Wrapper, shows to what time your 
subs id. ‘hus Jan@8 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1908, 
po te Feb 1, 1908, an When 
paym is made, the date, which answers for a 
fas will be changed ingly. 


) DISCONTINUANCES—Following the general de- 
sire of our readers, our custom to continue 


as 
discontinuance is ired. If yen do not wish the 
pa me 7 your subscription has ex- 


red, 

CHANGE, IN ADDRESS—When ordering 4 
chan; address, subscribers should be sure 
to oe their old as well as new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit 

subseri Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES — cents i agate 
line (14 lines to the = is- 
counts, maps sworn statement of co ete, 
on applicacion, and correspondence invited. Wor 
Farmert Exchange advertising rates, see that de- 


POUR GUARANTEE With each subscriber to the 
we positively guarantee 

while his tubgeription lasts, that no advertise- 
ment is allowed in our columns unless we believe 
that any subscriber can safely do business with the 
advertiser, and we agree to make pat ae 





rantee, written complaint must be ms 
Publisher within one week from the date of any 
transaction, with proofs of the swin- 

die and loss, and within one month from the date 
when the advertisement. appea and the sub- 
scriber must prove that in writing to the advertiser 
he said: “I saw your adv. in the old re- 


THiS MAG ARING was established in 1842. B. - 
Ora J Commas. 439 «=—Lafay 
yrick president, Wittts 


4 by postoffice 
or express mon order, or registered letter, al- 
though small amounts may be sent with little risk 
by regular mail. anu stamps will be accepted 
for amounts less m $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money A] arid drafts should be made 
parable to Orange Judd Company. 

Adress orders to any of our offices Soom, but to 
avon’ delay send %o “the one nearest 9 


ORANGE JUDD herent ond 
Publishers. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Homestead Building 


CHICAGO 
Marquette Building 


NEW YORK 
439 Lafayette Street 





NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 7, 1907 








Only those people who have edited 
a paper can form an idea of the live- 
ly time we have editing American 
Agriculturist. Every hour we are 
obliged to exercise more skill, pa- 


tience, wisdom and tact than Job, 
Moses and Solomon ever did under 
similar circumstances. In fact, these 


ancient worthies were never tested 
in this way. If they had been;—but 
why speculate? We have to satisfy 
such vast and varied interests that 
we are often surprised at our success. 
But this business of meeting the need 
of each member of the family, each 
interest of the farm, and the inter- 
ests of both subscriber and adver- 
tiser is our specialty, a specialty 
which enables us to buy our bread, 
butter, beef and berries, all of which 
come from the farm. What wonder 
that our constantly growing army of 
subscribers continues to increase the 
effectiveness of our mutual help asso- 
ciation! And what wonder that our 
modesty has become so highly de- 
veloped that we have compared our- 
selves to the venerable individuals 
mentioned. 


The ex-president of the chamber of 
commerce, E. A. Powell, says: The 
prosperous condition of the country 
at large opens up good positions for 
all who come in from the country, 
at better wages than they could earn 

n’the farm. But let us ask how 
many men who go to the city make 
more than a maintenance living, if 
that; how many are as greatly re- 
spected by their city neighbors as 
by their fellow farmers; how many 
hold their own self-respect; and how 
many eat their hearts. out. vearning 





EDITORIAL 


to be back on the farm, but fear to 
take the step because they cannot 
start themselves and are too proud 
to hire out at what seems to be a 
smaller wage? 


Confidence in the Future 








The most notable statement ever is- 
sued by this or any other periodical 
is American Agriculturist’s exhibit 
this week of its preliminary report 
upon the crops of the year. It must 
profoundly interest people at home 
and abroad. This comprehensive show- 
ing should insure perfect confidence 
in the future good times. 

It is necessary to squeeze the 
“water” out of fraudulent “securi- 
ties,”” labor must cease undue de- 
mands, all public utility corporations 
must realize that they are creatures 
not masters of the public, and capital 
must retognize that recent tendencies 
are but a temporary flurry in the 
money market. Individuals and com- 
panies that have been living beyond 
their means have got to gradually re- 
adjust themselves. 

But all these matters will work 
out right. There’s no need for excite- 
ment or “loss of confidence” in the 
business world, for the fundamental 
basis of prosperity exists in our pros- 
perous and diversified agriculture. 
Population is increasing, farmers’ de- 
sires are multiplying, but the supply of 
land is stationary. Hence the future 
of agriculture is beyond cavil. 

This means that all other industries 
only need to use a little common 
sense, to live and tet live, in order 
that the next ten years outrival by 
far the glories of our recent past. 
This is further insured by constantly 
and rapidly increasing supply of new- 
ly mined gold, by a copious supply 
of money (per capita circulation now 
is about $34, or nearly 50% increase 
in ten years), and by a keen demand 
abroad for America’s surplus of the 
products of our farms and factories. 
Decreased yields of crops this season 
will enable the railroads to handle 
their traffic Instead of being swamped 
by it. 


The future is all right. Let every 





one press forward with ‘renewed 
courage to make the most of the 
glorious days ahead. 

The influence exercised by the ag- 


ricultural fairs has been most potent 


for good in bygone years. It would 
be interesting to Know how much 
they have accomplished. The tend- 


ency® however, is to centralize them 
more and more and this will cer- 
tainly have an influence on the small 
fair that will probably be adverse. 
The man who years ago was content 
to spend a day or two at the county 
fair is now not satisfied unless he 
spends a longer time at the state fair. 
In one sense, this is not to be re- 
gretted. The large fair brings to- 
gether a much better exhibit, and it 
also gives larger opportunity for see- 
ing. The influence on the small fair 
is certainly against it. It will be 
interesting to note what the outcome 
will be. It may be that the idea of 
centralization could be carried into 
county fairs with profit, two or three 
counties uniting to sustain one big 
fair. 


From time to time a subscriber 
writes in asking for the postoffice ad- 
dress of some contributor whose pub- 
lished article has particularly inter- 
ested him. We regret that in cases 
of this kind we are obliged to with- 
hold the name of the postoffice. Oth- 
erwise, a contributor would be flooded 
with letters and inquiries which he 
has neither time nor inclination to 
answer. Our old subscribers gener- 
ally understand this rule, which is 
observed in most editorial offices, and 
we make this explanation now for 
the benefit of new subscribers. WNat- 
urally, the publisher of any magazine 
cannot be made a clearing house for 





the enormous volume of correspond- 
ence which would accumulate but 
for thiserule. To aid those, however, 
who from time to time want more 
light on a certain subject, we suggest 
that they send their inquiries direct 
to the editor, who will try to handle 
them in a manner helpful to all, per- 
haps securing further details from 
the original contributor. In the mat- 
ter of seeds, nursery stock, breeding 
stock or other commodity which the 
subscriber wishes to buy, let him con- 
suit the display advertisements in 
these pages and the farmers’ ex- 
change. Very often he will find just 
what he wants there advertised. In 
this connection it should be remem- 
bered that our guarantee printed on 
editorial page protects you against un- 
scrupulous advertisers. 





The small breeds of swine do not 
seem to stand very high in the pop- 
ular estimate at the present time. 
At nearly all the breeding fairs they 
are omitted in the prize lists, unless 
they come into the competition under 
the head of “Other breeds.” The 
small breeds, at one time much in 
evidence at fairs, especially the Es- 
sex, the small Yorkshires and the 


Suffolks, have been coming out in- 


ever decreasing numbers during re- 
cent years, hence they have come to 
be dropped out altogether. Are they 
to become a thing of the past? That 
is by no means certain. It will de- 
pend largely on the popular taste. 
If the demand should become at all 
general for pork furnished by young, 
light-weight animals of easy feeding 
and quick maturing qualities, these 
pigs would become popular again. 
Unless a demand for this class of 
meat arises they will, after a time, 
be numbered with the things that 
were. Fashion in the line of food 
is quite as omnipotent as fashion in 
other things. 





The battle of the giants is already 
on. The fairs for the season have be- 
gun. Some exhibitors are already re- 
joicing over victory, others are mourn- 
ing over defeat. It is to the latter 
that this paragraph is specially di- 
rected. Most men can behave well. in 
the hour of triumph, but it takes a 
philosopher to behave well under de- 
feat. Many considerations may tend 
to lessen the chagrin of defeat. No 
breeder should mourn over defeat 
when showing against. a continent. 
This does not mean that his animals 
may not be superlatively good, but 
simply that they have not been 
as good as the best. The man who 
breeds his own animais should not 
wince under defeat against animals 
bought in at a very high figure. The 
philosophical way of bearing defeat 
is to take it stoically, and then go 
home and try to bring back some- 
thing better next year. Defeat may be 
honorable. It may even be praise- 
worthy. 





A western New York paper says: 
The principle of rotation of crops ne- 
cessitates raising certain things on 
which farmers cannot get their 
money back. This is pure ignorance. 
Rotation compels nothing irrational. 
Because one crop does not pay is no 
reason why one paying should not 
be substituted. Every crop in the 
rotation can be made to pay. It’s all 
in the choice. 





The value of a good habit was 
proved by the Rocky Ford cantaloup 
this season; for though the first ship- 
ments were of very poor quality the 
public continued true to its love, and 
now all is well again. 





Which is more tenacious of life— 
quack grass, burdock or politicians? 


Mediocre Orcharding—It may be 
estimated that not more than a third 
of all the apples grown are strictly 
fine or first grade, while two-thirds 
represent medium or inferior qual- 
itv.—f George T. Powell. 





For Better Farming 
Extension Teaching of Agriculture 


A question of increasing importance 
to agriculture the country wide is 
extension work as carried on under 
various auspices. Thoughtful readers 
of American Agriculturist will re- 
call the recent meeting of the as- 
sociation of American agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations at 
Lansing, Mich, when a committee ap- 
pointed by that organization the win- 
ter previous at the Baton Rouge (La) 
session made its report. The com- 
mittee consisted of Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, Charlies R. Van Hise, Charles F. 
Curtis, Andrew M. Soule, W. M. Hays, 
and B. W, Kilgore. The investigation 
and subsequent report of this commit- 
tee are very inclusive and illuminar- 
ing. A systématic canvass was made 
of the United States with the special 
object of ascertaining what extension 
work is being done by the various 
states and under what auspices; 42 
colleges representing 39 states replied 
to inquiries of the committee. 

At the Baton Rouge meeting two 
resolutions passed are of prime im- 
portance to the consideration of the 
subject, It was recommended, first, 
that each college represented in the 
association organize as.soon as prac- 
.ticable a department of extension, 
teaching in agriculture, co-ordinate 
with other departments or divisions 
of the agricultural work, with a com- 
petent director in charge, and if pos- 
sible with a small corps of men ai 
his disposal. This department should 
take on just so far as possible all 
phases of extension teaching now per- 
formed in other ways. 

The second resolution stated that 
in case of any agricultural college 
finding it impracticable to form such 
a department that a faculty commit- 
tee be appointed on extension teach- 
ing in agriculture. This committee 
could be of great assistance in further 
investigating conditions and methods: 
of extension teaching in respective 
states. The report of the committe« 
is now being published by the depari- 
ment of agriculture in form of circu- 
lar 75, an advanced copy of which i: 
on the editor’s desk. 


WHAT DIFFERENT STATES ARE DOING 


The college of agriculture in Cor- 
nell~-university, N Y, has outlined 
what is probably the most extensive 
system for extention work of any of 
the land grant institutions. There are 
outlined 14 divisions: 1, special course 
instruction; 2,-winter courses; 3, ex- 
tension work by students; 4, leading 
courses; 5, school work; 6, exper:- 
ments and demonstrations on farms; 
7, tests and inspections; §, surveys; 
inquiries into economic and _ socia 
questions; 10, co-operation with organ- 
izations; 11, organization of extensio: 
interests; 12, lectures and itineran! 
schools; 13, correspondence; 14, pub- 
lication. The extension work is in- 
tended to supplement the regular in- 
struction given in the college classe; 
and by reason of its separate organ- 
ization it is believed will in no way 
lower the standard of collegiate teach- 
ing or interfere with its efficiency 
Under co-operation with organiza- 
tions Cornell is taking up the study 
of the various associations which con- 
tribute tc the general wellfare of th« 
country people in an educational way 











for Pear Blight—The bu- 
reau of plant industry of the United 
States department of agriculture rec- 
ommends winter pruning of pear 
trees to prevent blossom infection in 
the spring. The larger the district 
covered in the winter, the less will be 
the infection the following season. 
Frequent and prompt summer cuttin: 
is to be practiced, and if not expesed 
to extremely abundant infection, a 
pear orchard can be profitably main- 
tained in good condition. 
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Work on the Panama canal is pro- 
gressing so rapidly that Col Goethals, 
chairman of the canal commission, 
reports that if the work proceeds as 
rapidly as at present it will take about 
one-third more money to pay the 
year’s bills than was estimated and 
appropriated. This would mean a 
deficit of $8,000,000 next June, if ad- 
ditional appropriations were not made 
at the coming session of congress. 
It is now estimated that, under the 
new management of the work on the 
canal, at least one year will be gained 
of the time it was expected by the 
administration would be necessary +o 
complete the job. 

The present situation sems to re- 
flect great credit upon the army en- 
igneers who now have the work in 
charge. In order to prevent delay 
the president has ordered Col 
Goethals to push the work along with- 
out curtailment of expenses and rely 
upon congress to make good the re- 
sulting deficit. The congressional 
committee having in hand the Pana- 
ma canal enterprise, will soon visit 
the isthmus in order to be able to 
act intelligently when congress mets 
in December. 





Alleged Land Thieves Convicted 


A land fraud trial at San Francisco 
resulted in the conviction cf John A. 
Benson and Edward B. Perrin. The 
two men were charged with having 
conspired to defraud the United 
States of 12,000 acres of land in Te- 
hama county, Cal. Under the 
law the crime is punishabie with_a 
fine of $1000 to $10,000, or imprison- 
ment for two years, or both. Ben- 
son, according to the evidence, bribed 
the employees of the general land 
office, and both he and Perrin for a 
long time played a big and profitable 
game as land thieves. Benson is an 
old man. 


Cortelyou Helps with Cash 











In anticipation of money shortage 
this fall, Sec Cortelyou of the treas- 
ury department has arranged to de- 
posit government funds in various 
large cities. The deposits will be 
made.from week to week, beginning 
this week, and will continue for a 
month or more, having special ref- 
erence to the needs of the crop- 
moving period. This plan is a new 
one, the usual plan of financial re- 
lief being by big deposits in New 
York after panic conditions have be- 
gun, and Wall sireet usually profits 
more than the country at large. The 
banks receiving the deposits to. be 
made by the government have to fur- 
nish high-class bonds as security and 
be ready to return the deposits to 
the treasury after January 1, 1908, in 
such installments as may be fixed by 
the secretary of the treasury. 





America Disgraced Again 


American souvenir fiends have 
disgraced themselves and their coun- 
try again. This time Prince William 
of Sweden, grandson of the king, was 
the victim. Thousands visited his 
ship, the Swedish cruiser, Fylgia, off 
New York one day, and carried off 
souvenir about everything mov- 
able. Fortunately the engines and 
the guns were left. The duke of the 
Abruzzi, royal visitor to the James- 
town exposition from Italy; had a 
Similar experience, loosing many val- 
uable things. Prince William visited 
the exposition and has been the 
guest of the president, other high of- 
ficials, and society people in this 


country. 
BUSINESS NOTICE 


Foe the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those whe til] it.” 
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OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


“In Quick Review 





A court in Venezuela has imposed 
a fine of $5,000,000 and other damages 
to be assessed, which will bring the 
total up to about $15,000,000, against 
the New York and Bermudez asphalt 
company. The company, which is an 
American corporation, was convicted 
for complicity in the Matos revolu- 
tion, and this fine is assessed as re- 
imbursements to the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment for the expense of putting 
down the revolution, as well as pun- 
ishment for the company. Justifica- 
tion for so big a fine is suggested in 
the recent $29,000,000 fine imposed 
by Judge Landis against the Stand- 
ard oil company. Appeals will be 
made to higher courts. 





Mayor Taylor has begun his prom- 
ised cleansing of the municipal de- 
partments in San Francisco by _re- 
moving from office four police com- 
missioners. He condemned them for 
failure to remove Chief of Police 
Dinan, whom the mayor declared in- 
competent and lacking in character. 
Dinan has to the last been a loyal 
supporter of the deposed mayor 
Schmitz. The commissioners showed 
fight, and declared that they would 
forcibly resist any attempt to take 
possession of their office and records. 
They charged their minds in a day or 
two, and Dinan handed his resignation 
to the new commissioners. 





The veteran Chicago packer, Nelson 
Morris, is dead. Morris was born in 
the Black Forest, Germany, 67 years 
ago. He came te America a. poor 
boy when 12 years old. He soon 
went to Chicago and secured work 
in the stock yards. He began busi- 
ness for himself in 1856; his packing 
house was started in 1862. Morris 
supplied beef to the army of the west 
during the civil war, and was the first 
to export live cattle from this country 
to Europe. He had large financial 
interests in banks, railroads and man- 
ufacturing corporations beside his 
packing interests. His successors in 
the packing business are his two sons. 





Arrangements are being made for 
the fourth trial of Caleb Powers, 
charged with the murder of Gov Goe- 
bel of Kentucky. Ex-Gov Taylor, who 
has been a fugutive in Indiana since 
the Goebel murder, being under in- 
dictment for complicity, has been 
promised protection by the present 
governor of Kentucky if he will come 
back and testify at the Powers trial. 
Taylor offers to return if complete 
guarantee can be given that he shall 
have a fair trial himself. 





Word comes from Washington that 
Sec of the Navy Metcalf is likely to 
withdraw from the cabinet in the near 
future to enter the field as a candidate 
for senator from California. It is ex- 
pected that the assistant secretary of 
the navy, Truman H. Newberry, will 
be promoted to the secretaryship. 
Senator George C. Perkins of Califor- 
nia comes up for re-election next 
year, and Metcalf is said to aspire :o 
become his successor 





Minnesota railroads are _ getting 
more revenue from passenger traffic 
at the new rate of 2 cents a mile 
than they did last year at the 3- 
cent rate. The average gain on all 
railroads in the state is 1614%. 


Over 60 bridge-workers were killed 
by the collapse of a new bridge across 
the St Lawrence river five miles be- 
low Quebec. The bridge was 1% 
miles long, and went down in mid- 
stream. 


Richard Mansfield is dead. He was 
at the time of his death the greatest 
English speaking actor. He died at 
his home in New London, Ct, follow- 
ing a general breakdown, at 50 years 
old. 


The Louisville Courier and Journal 
and the Evening Times, at Louisville, 
Ky, have been burned out, with a loss 
of about $200,000, covered by insur- 
ance. 


Archbishop Williams of the Roman 
Catholic province of Boston is dead, 
aged 8G years. He has been arch- 
bishop since 1875. 
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$15, or 5100, 
$500, $1000 or more 


To Invest 


If so, drop a line asking me to tell you about get- 
ting a Profit-Sharing Interest in American 
Agriculturist and in Our Magnificent New, 
Building—the largest and finest printing and 
publishing plant on earth. 

This is the best opportunity ever offered 


American Agriculturist readers. 


HERBERT MYRIC 


439 Lafayette St. HH 


Address 


President Orange Judd Company 
Editor American Agriculturist 


New York 





NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


SYRACUSE SEPT. 9-14, 1907 


$65,000 in Premiums and Purses. 
Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition 





Live Stock 
patent prizes offered in the C 
y Departments. Improved Classification in 
the Sheep and Swine Departments. 
Domestic Department 
The Classification has been revised and nponept 
toilate. The rules have been changed x- 
hibitors who are unable to be present at the 
fair can have their exhibit placed for them and 
return the close of the fair. 
Liberal Prizes 
Offered in the Boies, | Farm Produce, Fruit and 
Flower Departmen 
sane and Machines 
The increased demand for space indicates on 
of the L yey ~ + of farm aes ements and 


in + dd histo A, 4 —,. 
i" Swine Aug. 
ees A and sociin® 
other Departments Sept. 2. Send 


Cattle and Poul- 


8. C. ~~ Secretary, Syracuse N.Y. 


SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 65 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Officially Endorsed by the Grange. 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 


You save all Dealer’s Profits, by buying “Direct 
from Ingersoll,” and receive full walue for 
your money in the Best Paint. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 
Tells thé whole story all about paint and 
ting for durability. How to avoid the 
expense caused by paints fading, 

; valuable yo Te 





chalking and peelin 
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CASH PAID for FEATHERS 


Good prices for old and new feathers. Write 


for information. 
New York City 


SOILS 


Charles William Burkett 


Director Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


The most complete and popular work of the kind 
ever published. As a rule, a book of this sort is 
dry and uninteresting, but in this case it reads 
like a novel. The author has put into it his indi- 
viduality. The story of the properties of the soils, 


810-12 Fifth Street. 





their improvement and management, as well as a 
discussion of the problems of crop growi and 
crop feeding, make this book equally valuable to 
the farmer, student and teacher. he _ as 


list of subjects give a general idea 
of this timely book: Chapter I. The gon ie 
ers; IL. The Soils That Living Things Have Made; 
- What we Find in Soils; I1V. Concerning the 
of the Soil; V. Plants Feed; VIL. 
The Elements that Plants Use; Vil. How Plant 
Food is Preserved; VILL. Getting Acquainted with 
Plant Food; IX. The Potential Plant Food: Its 
and Nature; x. T ole 
AC 


N 
Air; XIV. Nitrification : 
Plants; XV. Reclaiminy 
Air: 


Dry 
in Water Conservation: XK. 
What They are For, How to Use 
XXL Cultivation of Crops: The 

XIL. Stable Manu 
Its Composition and its Preservation; XXII 
I Manure on the Farm: XXIV. 
Using Chemical Manure In- 

XXVi. Mixing Fertilizers at Home 


Farming: 


| XXVIT. Dairying: An Example in Soil Building: 
I The Old, 


| XXVIII 





; 


Rotation of Crops; XXIX. 

Worn-out Soils: What We May Do for Them; xxx 
Conclusion: A Bit of Whilosophy. There are 
mang (iastwations of 9 prasticn | character, eaca one 
a some fund tal  — ar in’ = man- 
pages. x8 inches Cloth. §L.23 


Orange Judd Company, 
430-441 Lafayette St.,"New York. 
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Corn Judging 


By ARCHIBALD DIXON SHAMEL 





The advanced methods of corn judging and all 
the ——~ —— age GS on this his subject are tm mow 
wor 
formers int interested in wL cmndne of o n, 
usely 


“y° a 
a mee institutes, etc. flus- 
trate of ears of the lead 
ties of of corn. desi ears contrasted with i =. 
able and kernels. In addition the ome oe 3 used 
in the corn states are given. 6x7 inches, $0.50. 
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New York Edition 


Long occupying a place of first rank 
in agriculture, this edition is planned 
solely for our subscribers right here in 
the Empire state. The editorial note 
book and the editorial camera, covering 
the field from Chautauqua to Clinton, 
and from Niagara to Suffolk, may be 
supplemented by newsy notes, perhaps 
jotted down on a postal card, sent by 
our friends living on the home farm. 
Tell us in a few brief words what is 
of special nament this fall and winter 
in your own home town and county. 
Send in to our editorial rooms, 439 La- 
fayette street, New York, knotty farm 
problems, which we will endeavor to 
aid you in solving. Remember that the 
“old reliable American Agriculturist” 
is your own home paper. 





Big Plans for State Fair 


The New York state fair will be 
held at Syracuse, September 9-14 in- 
clusive. The various days set apart 
by the commission are as follows: 
Monday, Syracuse Day; Tuesday, 
Fireman’s Day; Wednesday, Grange 
Day; Thursday, Governor’s, Legisla- 
tive, Veteran’s and Military Day; 
Friday, Women’s Day. Grand Cir- 
cuit races and horse show everyday 
except Saturday. The special at- 
tractions will be numerous. 

Governor Hughes and his staff will 
attend the fair on Thursday. Lieut- 
Governor Chanler, president of the 
state fair commission, expects to be 
at the fair the entire week. The en- 
tries in all the departments are larg- 
er than last year. 

A new half mile track has been 
constructed inside of the mile track 
for the horse show exhibitors. An 
addition ghas been built to the dairy 
and poultry buildings and cages have 
been built outside of the poultry 
building for the exhibit of rare poul- 
try. Every building on the ground 
has been painted. A novelty this 
year is the oiling of all the streets 
of the fair grounds and the boule- 
vard, so that no dust can fly. 

The Mystic Krewe of Ka-noo-n), 
an organization fathered by the Syr- 
acuse Chamber of Commerce, will 
give its third carnival during the 
fair. This gives an opportunity for 
visitors staying over night to see 
what has been termed “The North- 
ern Mardi Gras.” It consists of pa- 
rades and spectacles in the streets 
and is absolutely free. The business 
men of the city are spending $40,000 
to produce this year’s event, which 
will greatly excel anything ever 
given. 

There will be a water carnival on 
the Erie canal on Monday night. 
Gaily decked boats of all descrip- 
tions, includings the crews of Syra- 
cuse University, will pass through the 
canal at Clinton Square. This will 
be followed by a float parade en- 
titled “Queens of the harvest.’ There 
will be ten floats, each one repre- 
senting some _ product. A masque 
ball will be held at Turn hall and 
until late in the evening, the cele- 
brated Banda Roma will give a free 
concert in Clinton square. 

Tuesday, the principal event in the 
evening will be the parade of vol- 
unteer firemen who take part in 
the contests on the state fair 
grounds. Wednesday evening -in 
Clinton square, the people will see 
_& spectacle representing the adven- 
tures of Captain John Smith and Po- 
cahontas. Thursday evening will be 
set apart for the commercial float 
parade, when the manufacturers and 
merchants of the city will. have in 
line 75 floats. Friday night, the flor- 
al parade of school children will be 
held. Saturday has been reserved 
so that in case of rain any postponed 
event may be given, 
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YORK FARM INTERESTS 




















AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST HEADQUARTERS AT NEW YORK STATE FAIR 





As usual American Agriculturist will have a tent at the state fair ground, Syracuse, during fair week 


next week. 


turist to come and exchange greetings with our various representatives. 


A hearty invitation is extended to every reader and friend of the old reliable American Agricul- 


In addition to a staff from the sub- 


scription department, two of our editors will be upon the grounds, and will be glad to meet friends at the fair. 


Governor Hughes at County Fair 


A warm welcome was extended to 
Gov Hughes by a big crowd at the 
Washington county fair last week. 
After a reception the governor spoke 
on the duties of citizenship and of 
government, reviewing the work of 
the legislature and forecasting that 
of the administration with respect to 
corporations, He was outspoken 
against special legislation and de- 


clared the idea involved is funda. 
mentally wrong. He spoke in part as 
follows: “I believe the way to deal 


with these matters is to understand 
them; to have the government and its 
administratin supreme; to show the 
people of the state that there is no 
corporate’ power or financial power 
that has any strength to defy the will 
of the people; that they are going to 
have a fair understanding of the facts 
and compel a just exercise of public 
franchises. That is what we stand 
for. We want to see a great extension 
of our transportation facilities. 

“We are not going to be fooled 
by any of these people who tell us 
that they can’t do these things and 
live under fair regulation. On _ the 
other hand, we are not going to pre- 
vent their doing these things by ab- 
surd and impossible rules. The peo- 
ple of this country are perfectly fair 
and square in this matter. 

“The great difficulty is that the 
problem is so intricate in many of its 
phases that some say: ‘What’s. the 
use? You can never understand it.’ 
Now I say that the government is 
perfectly competent to find out the 
facts; to seucre good treatment, to 
enforce the regulations under which 
these franchises should be conducted, 
and to see that every citizen of the 
state in connection with our trans- 
portation problem gets good service 
at reasonable rates.” 

After discussing the efforts made 
to provide governmental machinery 
to accomplishh the work fairly, thor- 
oughly and honestly, the governor 
concluded by saying: You can’t do 
anything by multiplying these efforts 
of the administration unless you can 
get.the men to run the machinery 
who can be depended upon to take the 
state view against their own interests. 
What will you tolerate in public life? 
Whom do you allow to mepresent the 
people? Let us have it thoroughly 
understood that a man walks to his 
politicai doom who thinks of any- 
thing else but the public welfare in 
connection with public office. 


Magnifying New York Agriculture 


SPLENDID AND INSPIRING CELEBRATION 
AT GENEVA—THE EXPERIMENT STATION 
IS NOW 25 YEARS OLD—FITTING REC- 
OGNITION OF THE HELPFUL WORK AC- 
COMPLISHED—NOTABLE SPEAKERS AD- 
DRESS GREAT CROWDS OF FARMERS— 
DETAILS AND ABSTRACTS OF THE 
SPEECHES. 

The 25th anniversary of the New 
York state experiment station at Ge- 
neva last week was an occasion never 
to be forgotten by those farmers who 
were fortunaie to be present. Weather 
conditions could not have been more 
favorable. The large tent erected op- 
posite Director Jordan’s oeffice was 
packed, and then sandwiched, Brook- 
lyn bridge style. More than 4000 
farmers, representing the backbone 
of the state faced Gov Hughes and 
other guests when they arrived, after 
an auto ride around the city and 
through the splendid farms of A. E. 
Lewis, one of the station trustees. 
Never were farmers more eager to 
welcome their chief executive. 

In a pleasing manner, Hon T. B. 
Wilson, president of the board, intro- 
duced Hon A. P. Rose, mayor of 
yeneva, who welcomed the guests of 
the city. Mr Wilson then presented 
Dr W. H. Jordan, director of the sta- 
tion, who delivered a rousing address. 

GOV HUGHES’ ADDRESS 


The introduction of Gov Hughes 
was the signal for a tremendous 2p- 
plause. He said, among otkwr good 
things: “I like no part of my work 
better than the visiting of the insti- 
tutions of the state. To me they rep- 
resent, not acres, not buildings, not 
equipment, but human effort for the 
benefit of mankind. We think too 
much of institutions in an impersonal 
way. We think too much of the 
physical manifestations of their ac- 
tivities, we pay too little attention to 
the hard, steady work which makes 
them successful, and whatever need 
there may be throughout this state 
of here and there correcting an error 
of administration, of here and there 
perfecting an adjustment of obtain- 
ing a more efficient 
doubtless there is need of it, no ohne 
ean see the activities of the govern- 
ment of this great state in its varied 
institutions without thanking God for 
the splendid efforts of our citizenship 
for the benefit of all the people.” 

STIRRING ADDRESS ON AGRICULTURE _ 


The next speaker was Congressman 
Sereno E. Payne. He made a pleas- 
ing address and struck a chord of ap- 


service, anJ- 


plause when he denounced the fre 
seed humbug He said he _ voted 
against the measure and would do it 
again. ‘The speaker is a hearty sup- 
porter of the experiment station and 
the college of agriculture at Corne!! 
university. He also reviewed the prac- 
tical and efficient work being con- 
ducted by the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture He was fre- 
quently applauded. As Hon Sherman 
Moreland was not present, Dr Jordan 
introduced Senator John Raines, who 
has been sucha steadfast friend of the 
station. He made a pleasing address, 
stating that in the past six months 
he had followed the government, and 
did so on this occasion, even after a 
protest that he should not be called 
on for a speech. At this juncture, a 
voice rang out from the audience, 
“How about Kelsey?” The senator 
remarked he should have said he 
had followed the government except 
in one case. This closed the morning 
session. Luncheon was served by Dr 
and Mrs Jordan to the governor and 
other guests, including the old and 
present trustees. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Promptly at 2 o’clock Dr Jordan 
brought down the gavel. He said the 
station was closely affiliated with the 
state department and he regretted 
that Commissioner Wieting was not 
present. Dr Jordan than introduced 
George L. Flanders, the first assistant 
commissioner. He presented an array 
of figures and statistics about crops, 
land and labor values that put mahy 
to sleep. Farmers and others on oc- 
casions of this kind do not take well 
to a bombardment of cold figures. 


GREETINGS FROM THE GRANGE 


The next speaker, State Master. 
Godfrey, brought greeting from 70,- 
000 Patrons. He said the grange had 
always ably supported the station. 
The grange was the first state organ- 
ization of farmers to indorse the sta- 
tion and help blaze the way for its 
present useful field of operation. He 
referred to the problems confronting 
farmers and the help they were re- 
ceiving from the station and pledged 
their support as long as the institu- 
tion was conducted on the same broad 
lines. 

After this pleasing address, a man 
who stands high in state affairs said 
to our editor: “This man Godfrey 
has made good. He .has accomplished 
much for the extension and develop- 
ment of the grange and for farmers 
in general, since he assumed the mas- 
tershiv.” This sentiment prevails 


a ete eo wm ek ot 


thoughout the state. Brother God- 
frey had a big job suddenly thrust 
upon his shoulders by the sudden 
death of Brether Fuller. He has 
made good, and is putting his whole 
heart and time in the work. 

SOME EARLY HISTORY 


One of the most pleasing addresses 
ef the day was by J. A. Woodward, 
the well-known fruit grower of Lock- 

. He is the only living member 
of the first and original board of con- 
trol of the station. He told many in- 
teresting things about the early strug- 
gies of the station. He said at first, 
the idea of an experimentai farm was 
to hawe the offices and director at Al- 
bany and have farmers conduct the 
experiments over the state. It was a 
sort of political pudding erganiza- 
tion. He fought this out with the 
help of his coHeagues, Patrick Barry 
of Rochester and Mr McCann of El- 
mira. Gov Cornell finally was brought 
around to their point of view and 
firmty supported the station as it is 
now established. 

In lecating the station, farms at 
Palmyra, Spencerport and Geneva 
were considered in the final list. The 
present site was selected and work 
commenced March i, 1882. The first 
#@irector was Dr E. Lewis Sturtevant, 
2882-7. He was succeeded by Dr 
Peter Collier, 18873. The acting di- 
rector from June, 9, to July, "96, was 
Dr L. L. Van Styke. Dr W. H. Jor- 
dan, the present director, began serv- 
ice in July, 1896. 

ENCOURAGEMENT FROM OTTO 
The address of Dr W. O. Thompson, 


president of the Ohio state univer- 
sity, was a powerful exposition of 
the mighty werk that has been ac- 


complished by the colleges and sta- 
tions with national and state aid. The 
speaker hel@ his audience spellbound 
jor one hour. 

An amusing incident happened 
when Dr Thempson was in the midst 
ef his address. Dr Jordan sent one 
of his staff- for a pitcher of water. 
Without interrupting the speaker, Dr 
Jordan poured out a giassful and of- 
fered it to Dr Thompson. He thanked 
Dr Jordan, saying: “I never drink 
water,” and continued, at his 160- 
word a minute gait. A broad smilie 
spread over the faces of the entire 
audience, only to resound a second 
later in an outburst of applause. Dr 
Thompson hesitated a moment and 
then joined in with a hearty laugh, 
and told a fitting story about a south- 
ern-bred horse that refused water. 
When the owner was told by the at- 
tendant that the horse refused water 
he remarked: “That's nothing, she’s 
from Kentacky.” 

With a reception by Dr and Mrs 
Jordan to the board of contract, 
guests and 
ing. closed the red-letter day of the 
New York experiment station. 
Never was an affair of so large pro- 
portions conducted with greater svs- 


tem. Farmers with their families 
went home with a broader view of 
what the station stands for than 
ever before. 


Director Jordan’s Address 


This began with a cordial greeting 
and hearty welcome to all the visi- 
tors to the station grounds. He 
called attention toe the fact that al- 
though the institution was celebrating 
its quarter-centennary, it is not old, 





hit young, not even of full stature 
and viger. The underlying purpose, 
he said, of celeD¥ating the event lay 


deeper than a mere age festival; it 
was to awaken the attention and in- 
terest of the farming community, and 
reveal more fully the true function of 
the station. Concerning this he 
spoke in part as follows: 

An institution like this, standing apart 
from a college or a university, appoints 
few feasts. It has no family of de- 
voted soms that it can call home annu- 
ally to give cheer and inspiration: in- 
deed, it has no calendar of special days. 
it is just a public servant with its as- 
signed duties; duties that if well met 
vill be performed 
ostentation. Real scientific investiga- 
tion has few elements of popularity. 

The workers in such a field face, on 


station staff in the even- | 





quietly and without | 


the one hand, the discouragements that | 


in the midst of encouraging successes 

always attend a search after truth: and 

on ‘he other hand they must meet the 

expectations and criticisms of a pub- 

lie that means to be kind, but is not 

always discriminating. With the con- 
4 





THE GENEVA 


scientious investigator there is, besides, 
the constant and sobering sense of re- 
sponsibility for his utterances. In the 
midst of all this, while the mea of this 
institution rejeice that their lot is cast 
in such pleasant places and in 


their opportunities, they sometimes feel | 


the need of a warm touch and the se- 
ciai impulse that is so lielpful a factor 
in college and university life. 

It would be ungrateful on such an 
eccasion as this for me to withhold a 
generous recognition of 
main factors 


in the upbuilding of this experiment | 


station. Something more than ten years 
ago i wrote: “It is a matter for con- 
eratuiation that the station is well 
lecated, both agriculturally and so0- 
cially. It is in 

most fertile prespercus ming 
regions of the state, which has an ai- 
most world-wide reputation for its pre- 


@uction of nursery stock and fruit. 
Mereover, the station has a desirable 
social environment. The village of 


Geneva is one of the oldest in the state, 
and has long been in the home of cuilti- 
vated people whe have 


the midst of one of the | 
and far 


received the | 


station as an institution in which they | 


have a peculiar and abiding interest. 
This is fortunate, because the presper- 
ity and efficiency of any werk which 
calls together a body of educated men 
is greatiy enhanced by a loyal local 
support and agreeable social relations.” 

I have seen moe reason for revising 
these statements. Today I desire again 
to express for myself and associates 
our sense of obligation to the people 
among whom our lot is cast. 


CREDIT WHERE CREDIT [S DUE 
The main element in the life of any 





rublic institution is its board of man- | 


agement. It behooves me to refer to 
my superior officers with due and 


he- | 


coming deference and discretion, but I | 
make beld te place on record this one | 


statement, which is, that during the 11 
years that I have been connected with 
the station [ have not heard from any 
member of the board, either in the 
meetings of the board or outside, a 
single suggestion that savored of per- 
sonal or partisan advantage. No fur- 
ther comment from me is necessary as 
evidence of the singleness of purpose 
that has animated this board. 

It can also be said without flattery, 
I think, that the directors of this ex- 
periment station have been fortunate 
in their immediate associates. As I 
have known the members of the staff 
ef this station during more than a 
decade of most pleasant co-operation in 
service, they have been leyal, indus- 
trious, efficient and peaceable; and when 
I say peaceable, I mean to be very 
complimentary in view of the factional! 
disturbances that so often occur in ed- 
ucational and scientific institutions. 

Our work influence have been 
greatiy strengthened with the people 
and brought much closer to farm prac- 
tice through the intimate relations we 
sustain with the state bureau of farm- 
ers’ institutes. The station staff and 
the Institute lecturers meet annualiy 
for several days’ discussion of the newer 








FEET OUT 
She Had Curious Habits 


When a person has to keep the feet 
out from under cover during the 
coldest nights in winter because of the 
heat and prickly sensation, it is time 
that coffee which causes the troubic, 
be left off. 

There is no end to the nervous con- 
ditions that coffee will produce. it 
shows in one way in one persor and 
in another way in another. In this 
case the lady lived in S$ Dak. She 
says: 

“I have had to lie awake half the 
night with my feet and limbs out of 
the bed om the coldest nights, and 
felt afraid to sleep for fear of catch- 
ing cold. [I had. been troubled for 
years with twitching and jerking of 
the lower limbs, and for most of 
the time I have been unable to go to 
church or to lectures because of that 
awful feeling that I must keep on 
the move. 

_ “When it was brought to my atten- 
tion that coffee caused so many ner- 
vous diseases, I concluded to drop 
coffee and take Postum Food Coffee 
to see if my trouble was caused by 
coffee drinking. : 

“ft only drank one cup of coffee for 
breakfast but that was enough to do 
the business for me. -When I quit it 
my troubles disappeared in an almost 
miraculous way:.- Now I have no 
more of the jerking and twitching and 
can sleep with any amount of bed- 
ding over me and sleep ali night, in 
sound, peaceful rest. 

“Postum Food Coffee is absolutely 
worth its weight in gold to me.” 
“There’s a Reason.” Read the little 
health classic, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 





CELEBRATION 





Test the Paint 
Before Using It. 
We will Furnish 
the Apparatus. 


Time shows up paint. 

If it looks well, stays on and wears down evenly, leaving a perfect 
surface for repainting, it is safe to conclude that the painter used pure 
White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. But if the paint scales off in a year or 
less, showing that pure White Lead was mof¢ used, what then? The wear- 
test is sure, but too expensive. 

The time to know about paint is dcfore you use at. 

The easiest precaution to take-—and the safest one, too, if you will 
take our word for it—is to look for the Dutch Boy painter on the keg. We 
absolutely guarantee the purity and quality of the White Lead contained 
in kegs distinguished by that trade-mark. 

But we do not object to your making a test yourself, if you wish. The 
severest test is that of the blowpipe. 

We will send one of these instruments with directions for using it, to 
anyone sending us a two-cent stamp. We will also send our booklet ‘‘B,"’ 
which goes into details on these points about paint which every house- 
owner ought to know. 

Fall is a splendid time for painting. 
form yourself on paint now, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


in whichever of the follow- 
img cities és nearest you: 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.), 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 


In- 














Why Carey Roofs Never Blow Off 


vy mover EASILY laid, Carey’s Roofing stays laid. The above 
illustration clearly shows why. The Carey Patent Lap insures a neat, 
wind and moisture-proof Union that never yields to the elements, 


CAREY ’S ‘xr ROOFING 


Contains no tar or paper. It is composed of Carey’s best woolen felt, East India 
Burlap and Carey's special process Asphalt Cement Compound, all compres 
into indivisible sheets. Epwarp C. Post, dealer in high grade seeds, etc., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., writes: mime / 
“Thave used *s Roofing on my warehouse at Dundee, Mich., and 

other places with universal satisfaction and take pleasure in recom- 

mending same to anyone desirous of a good and lasting Roofing as 

well as wall covering. Its employment has reduced my insurance 

fully 50 per cent.” 


Write for prices, nearest distributing point, FREE Samples and descriptive Booklet. Address 


THE PHILIP CAREY CO., 25 Wayne Av, CINCINNATI, O. 
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journal, Our advertisers like to know where their replies come from. 
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hases of knowledge, a conference that 
S unquestionably of great mutual ad- 
vantage. 

My acknowledgement 
complete if I neglected gratefully to 
mention the cordial and helpful atti- 
tude toward us of the New York state 
college of agriculture. It has been in- 
timated to me that there was ua time 
when the two institutions were sworn 
enemies, standing with drawn swords 
ready to do battle for their respective 
rights. If this was ever so, such mili- 
tant days are long since past. The men 
of the college and of the station are 
not now possessed of even scientific 
ge but are working together in 

earty co-operation for the advance- 
ment of New York agriculture. 

Last, but not least of the agencies 
with which we have joined hands, are 
the agricultural organizations of the 
state. Chief among these, and most 
comprehensive, is the grange, to whose 
unwavering support we owe nuch. No 
less should be said of the fruit growers’ 
organizations and other special groups 
of farmers whose confidence and sup- 
port are invaluable. 


HISTORY OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


The station began its operations on 
the first day,of March 1882. The build- 
ing equipment then consisted of a man- 
sion house and an ordinary set of farm 
buildings; we ‘ave now 15 buildings 
devoted to our use with five more as- 
sured and others whose perspective is 
definitely outlined in the field of hope- 
ful expectation. The sum annually 
available for maintenance for the first 
few years was $20,000; it is now nearly 
$90,000. The staff at first numbered five 
persons, it now nunibers 31. In the be- 
ginning there was here no laboratory or 


200 


would not be 


other equipment; now we have seven 
laboratories equipped for work of a 
special character, to say nothing of 


barns and other buildings of a modern 
type. These are the material evidences 
of growth. 

What a change a quarter of a century 
has Wrought! The agricultural scien- 
tist now feels that his right to live 
and labor is recognized. Members of 
the staffs of our college and two sta- 
tions very nearly man the programs of 
our larger agricultural conventions; 
they are listened to with respect 
and confidence from the farmers’ in- 
stitute platform; there is evidence 
that tha bulletins they write are 
sometimes carefully read; and their ad- 
vice is freely sought concerning trou- 
blesome farm problems. These state- 
ments are not made in a boastful spirit. 
but as showing how an effort that was 
begun by a few men in uncertainty and 
under great discouragements, has jus- 
tified itself. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE STATION 


But what do we regard as the ‘real 
function of this institution? The state 
undertakes to do three things for agri- 
culture: investigate, teach and enforce 
law. In co-operation with our sister 
station at Ithaca, it is for us to inves- 
tigate, but what we should do is often 
seriously handicapped by what we are 


asked to do. Just now we are in 
danger that investigation will be dis- 
placed by popular demonstration. A 


strenuous and widespread movement is 
now in progress in the exploitation of 
agricultural knowledge, sometimes, I 
fear, without proper discrimination as 
10 what knowledge is soundly ripened. 

Whatever is done for the farmer or 
any other class should have as its chief 
end the cultivation of individual grasp 
and power, and governmental aid should 
do no further than to secure this re- 
sult. But because cf this trend of 
effort it requires courage; sometimes it 
seems hardly possible for us*to put 
aside those activities that most quickly 
react upon the public mind, and by so 
doing, as some fear, endanger our popu- 
Jar support. It is real menace to re- 
search work that the worth to agricul- 
ture of the men of the colleges ana sta- 
tions is so largely judged by popuiar 
efforts. 

If the members of this station staff 
were to meet all the calls they have for 
speaking and for visitation work to 
different localities in the state, dust 
would settle on the crucible and the 
jymicroscope. We do not complain be- 
cause we are asked to do these things, 
'but we want you to fee! with us, that 
if this institution is to remain true 
to its real function, we must be allowed 
to spend a generous share of our time 
behind the closed doors of observation 
and reflection, whether in the field or 
the laboratory. This, then, is the po)l- 
icy of this station as I understand it; 
to hold mainly to the work of real in- 
vestigation and leave teaching and pop- 
ular demonstration largely to other 
agencies. 





The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange price 
remains 314c p qt in the 26-c zone. 
The cooler weather and the approach 
»f the Jewish holidays, when the de- 
nand falls off, were reasons why a 


‘urther advance was not ordered at 
he monthly meeting of the exchange 
irectors last Wednesday. 








AMONG THE FARMFRS 


Fruit Growers’ Summer Meeting 
[From Page 190] 


poses. E. B. Norris, past master of 
the state grange and a large apple 
grower, thought such an enterprise 


by the state would bring fruit grow- 
ers in open warfare to the scheme. 
Some growers, however, thought the 
plan might succeed, but that the fruit 
would have to be fed to hogs to avoid 
the state becoming a competitor in 
the apple business. 

Such talk is nonsense. We believe 
Dr Bailey’s idea is sound, and pro- 
vision could be made for the man- 
agement and care of such orchards 
as to bring results of great value to 
the state and every apple grower 
in it. 

The Ontario county fruit growers’ 
association, of which Charles 8S. Wil- 
son is president, held a brief business 
session in the afternoon, The exec- 
utive committee of the state associa- 
tion had a meeting to consider place 
of next meeting, but nothing definite 
was settled. 


New York Chom Markets 





At Utica, Sept 2—There was an ad- 
vance of fully %e in the price of 
cheese today, and indications are that 


the tone of the market will continue 
firm. The Sept supply of cheese is 
expected to fall below that of the 


same month last year. The stations 
are expected to advance the price of 
milk soon, and at $1.40 p 100 Ibs, the 
figure predicted, cheese ought to sell 
at 1Gc in order to realize a like profit. 
The official ruling price today was 
13c, an advance of %c over last week; 
the ruling price on the curb was 
13\e. Official transactions were: 
Large colored, 912 bxs 12%4c, and 170 
at 13c; large white, 41 bxs, 12%c, and 
50 at 13c; small colored, 4368 bxs at 
13c; small white, 275 bxs 12%c, and 
755 at 13c. 

At Canton, Aug 31—Cheese sales on 
this board today footed up 2500 bxs 


twins at 13c p lb. There were also 
offered 1100 tubs of butter, which 
sold at 27c. On account of dry 


weather the milk output is running 
about 50% less than at the flush peri- 
od.—[A. T. Martyn, Sec. 





The Eastern Live Stock Markets 
Monday, September 2. 

At New York, the cattle market 
ruled active and firm up to the close 
of last week, the improvement equal 
to 10c on best grades of steers, bo- 
logna bulls and fat cows. 

Today there were 77 cars of cattle 
and 3290 calves on sale. Steers in 
good demand and firm; bulls strong; 
light bulls 10@15c higher; cows 
opened steady te strong; closed dull 
for medium and fairly good grades. 
Common to choice native steers, 850 
to 1450 Ibs, $4.25 6.80 p 100 Ibs, bulis 
290@4.50, 2 extra, 5.15, tail-ends 2.50 
@2.75, cows 1.50@4.50, 


Sheep ruled dull and rather easier 
after Monday of last week, closing 
steady; lambs on light receipts im- 


proved after Tuesday, closing 25@ 50e 
higher than the opening, the advance 


being especially noticeable in the 
grades below prime. Today there 
were 55 cars stock on sale. Sheep 


steady and in fair demand; 


A Guaranteed Ready Roofing—The 
question where to get good roofing is 
a serious one for the farmer, for the 
market is flooded with prepared roof- 
ings, good, bad and indifferent. Shin- 
gles are scarce and expensive and do 
not last long as they used to... A 
guaranteed ready roofing made of a 
composition that will last is more 
economical than shingles or tin. If 
you will send to the Patent Vulcanite 
Roofing Co, Dept 26, 626-59 S Camp- 
bell Ave, Chicago, Ill, or Franklin, 
O, telling them you saw their adv in 
American Agriculturist, you can get 
a sample of vulcanite asphalt roofing, 





as 


which tells the complete story of 
this brand. They also get out a lit- 
tle booklet telling how it is made, 


how roofing can be tested and cover- 
ing roofing inquiries of general in- 
terest. If you are going to buy some 
roofing this season, write these peo- 
ple for both sample and booklet. 


Hop Notes 


ONEIDA Co—At the opening of this 
month early picking had just com- 
menced in the early yards. About 
the middle of the week picking in 
late yards started. As far as can be 
judged at this time, the crop will be 
two-thirds of last year’s yield. Grow- 
ers anticipate 18 to 20% p lb for new 
hops and will be very much disap- 
pointed if lower’. prices. prevail. 
Dealers of course talk a depressed 
market, but N Y state hops are now 
in a class by themselyes.—[C. H. C. 

Otseaco Co—In this section. hops 
are of small size and badly infested 
with vermin. In many yards crop 
will not be %4 that of what it was 
last year. It seems that hops do not 
do as well as they used to in this sec- 
tion and many growers will go out of 
the business. I learn that 14144@15c 
is being offered on contract. 


NEW YORK—At Rochester, wheat 


steady at 90c p bu, state corn Tic, 
oats 57c, bran $22@23 p ton, mjd- 
dlings 24@25. Cmy print butter 2Sc 
p lb, tubs 26@27c, dairy 21c, cheese 
13c. Fresh eggs 24c p doz. 


At Syracuse, state corn S4ce p bu, 
oats 55c, rye 80c, bran $24 p ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 31, linseed meal 32, mid- 
lings 25, baled tiomthy hay 138@14. 

At Albany, corn 6Sc p bu, oats 64e, 
bran $23@23.50 p ton, linseed meal 
380@31, middlings 24@25, baled tim- 
othy hay 15@19. Veal calves T@7T'4c, 
heavy hogs 6@@iJc, cmy tub butter 
26@29e p lb, prints 27@30c, dairy 24 
@27c, f ec cheese 12@138c. Fresh eggs 
27@28c p doz, live fowls 13@14c p lb, 
chickens 14@16c. New potatoes 3@ 
3.25 p bbl, sweets 4@5, cabbage 3@ 
5 p 100, pea beans 1.80@1.90 p bu. 


NEW YORK 


Our Representative in Suffolk—We 
are pleased to call attention to the 
canvass of Suffolk county now being 
made by H. Randall Pease in the in- 
terests of American Agriculturist. He 












is our regularly credited agent and is 
authorized to collect for both new and 
renewed subscriptions. Every cour- 
tesy extended to him by our old sub- 
scribers will be appreciated. 

Rodman, Jefferson Co—Much corn 
will be a failure in this section, ow- 
ing to the cool weather. Large fields 
are not yet fit for roasting. Potatoes 
will be short for the same reasons. 
Many dairymen have begun to feed 
cows. Hay about two-thirds of a 
crop. - 

Constableville, Lewis Co—Frost last 
at Mohawk hill and Highmar- 
ket injured corn and buckwheat. 
Rain greatly needed. Pastures and 
meadows very dry; farmers obliged 
to feed stock. 

Denmark, Lewis Co—Farmers about 
through grain harvest. Drouth has 
made grain ripen too soon for full 
crop. Rain checked the fire that has 
been raging in the swamp near Deer 
River. Farmers and railroad men 
have had to protect their property 
against this fire. 

Roxbury, Delaware Co—Delaware 
county creamery co declared 30c 


week 





, 






p lb for butter fat during July. Ma ‘ 
places in the country report shoul 
water supply. Roxbury water co hag} 
ample to meet all needs. 


Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co ~ 
Crops large this year, rye and pota< 
toes especially. Apple buyers are pay- 
ing $1.50 and furnish barrels. A-zood 
many farmers are raising colts and 
returning to the old-fashioned farm- 
ing. 

Cambridge, Washington Co—Corm 
is maturing slowly with prospects for 
a medium crop. Pastures are short 
and much corn is being fed to the 
cows. Some silos are being filled and 
dairymen are beginning to see tha 
necessity of keeping up the flow of 
milk the year round. Butter 2S t»> 
30c p Ib. Some potatoes are being 
dug and marketed at $1.40 p bbl, 
yield is reported as very small. 


Alliance, Salem Co—White pota- 
toes are all dug and some” farmers 
who had soil well fertilized have hal 
good crops of 150 bus and more per 
acre. Corn has done well with those 
who feed the soil. 


Progress of Bean Crop— Word 


comes from parts of Seneca county to 
the effect that the long dry spell did 
considerable damage to the bean 
crop. Some are estimating not to ex- 
ceed 25 to 50% of a full average 
yield. Around Caledonia, in Living- 
ston county, there has also been much 
damage by dry weather. Some grow- 
ers who harvested early report yields 
ranging 12 to 15 bus p acre. It is es- 
timated that the dry weather loss ap- 


proximated 25%. Similar reports 
come from many Wayne county 


growers. At the opszing of Aug the 
bean outlook in that section was ex- 
ceedingly promising, but those who 
followed conditions closely say dry 
weather cut down yield prospects 
to about 65% of a full out turn. 


Successful Jefferson County Fair— 


The total attendance on the 89th ex- 
hibition of the Jefferson Co agricul- 


tural society amounted to about 
27,000. Owing to the fact of there 


being over 2U other fairs in the state 
during the same week, many of them 
near this country, the attendance 
was not up to the expectations of the 
management. Drizzling rains on the 
last day cut down the attendance. 
Exhibitions in all departments were 
good. Display of fruit and vegetables 
was limited, however, on account of 
the late season. Several leading 
features, including baloon ascensions, 


etc, were pulled off according to 
schedule. 

Lewis County Fair celebrated its 
86th anniversary .last week with a 
surpassing show. Entries in nearly 
all departments exceeded those of 
previous years and throughout were 
up to usual high standard. There 
were 1148 entries of «cattle, 115 


horses, 33 sheep, 62 swine, 379 poul- 
try, 1498 domestic. Fully 10,000 
people were present on governor's 
day, when Gov Hughes delivered an 
address. 


Dairy Farmers Organize—Farm- 
ers owning 15,000 cows have already 
signed the agreement of the dairy- 
man’s league to control the price of 
milk sold to N Y_ dealers. Pro- 
motors say the league will embrace 
all milk producers in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania: and Con- 
necticut. Hundreds of farmers from 
Orange, Ulster and Sullivan counties 
of New York and Sussex Co of New 
Jersey, met at Middletown recently 
to discuss thes ituation. : 
discuss the situation. 


Olcott, Niagara Co-—The apple crop 
in this county is estimated by such 
men as G. W. Potter, a very large 
grower, at about 40% of last year’s 
The drouth is affecting some 


crop. 

orchards. The fruit is holding fairly 
well, especially when sprayed and 
cultivated. 


Medina, Orleans Co—The fruit crop 


is cut short by continued drouth. 
The apple crop is about 50% of last 
year’s crop. The fruit is dropping 
in many orchards. Some growers 
have sold everything on the trees at 
$3 p bbl. The fruit is picked and 
put on the sorter. Jay E. Ellis of 
Medina will have abcut 2000 bbls ap- 

















pies 10,000 third-bu bdkts: 200 bbis 
Bartlett and 100 bbis  Kieffers. 
Peaches as a rule in western N Y 
are way below normal yield. The 
crop in some orchards is- good. 


Sodus, Wayne Co—The apple crop 
throughout the county is a fair one, 
estimated by some of the best grow- 
ers at about 60%. The quality, how- 
ever, is not up to the usual high 
standard, but as good as the average 
for the season. Plant lice did much 
damage to lower limbs, early in the 
season. Baldwin, Twenty-Ounce and 
King are looking best. Where apples 
were thinned the crop is much bei- 
ter. B. J. Case of Sodus, who thins 
regularly, has as fine a crop as he 
ever had. He has over 2000 bbls now 
in sight. The dry weather will cut 
the crop short, because the fruit 
eannot make the size it usually does 
in this section. The peach crop is 
practically a failure in the county. 
There are a few in the western 
part of the county. Teats Bros, the 
largest peach growers in the county, 
have about 10% of a crop. With be- 
tween 200 and 300, this is a consid- 
erable factor. Pears are shy on 
Bartletts, not over 15 to 20%; a good 
crop of Dutchess, Clairgeau, Seckel 
and Kieffer. Plums will range 60 to 
70% of a crop of all varieties. The 
Burbank is a leader in the county. 
Grapes are. good, perhaps the finest 
ever seen in the county. 


Grange Day at State Fair—The 
program of literary exercises’ in 
charge of the woman’s work commit- 
tee of the state grange for Septem- 
ber 11, at the state fair At Syracuse, 
is as follows: At 1030 a m, reception 
by the woman’s work committee; 
musie, quartet; address of welcome, 
Miss A. Lambert of Rhinebeck; 
response by Mrs B. B. Lord of Chau- 
tauqua; recitation by Miss Vosburg 
ef Dutchess; address by Mrs Carrie 
Twing of Chautauqua; recitation Mrs 
J. Q. Wells of Phelps; music, quar- 
tet. 

Kinderhook, Columbia Co—One of 
the most extensive growers from this 
section, L. L. Morrell, said at the field 
meeting at Geneva last week that the 
Kieffer pear was one of his best 
money-makers he has. The crop is 
about 50% of last year. Had 800 bbls 
last vear. In this orchard every 
fourth tree in every fourth row is a 
Bartlett. Clapp’s Favorite and Bart- 
lett are light set. There are no peaches 
in the section. 


Rechester, Monroe Co—The apple 
crop for this county, as stated 
‘by W. C. Barry to American Agri- 
‘culturist, is 50% of last year’s crop. 
The fruit is dropping and is under 
‘size in many orchards, The fall is due 
largely to the continued drouth. The 
pear crop is estimated at 50% of fast 
year. Plum crop better than usual. 


Empire State an Eye Opencr—One 
of our western cousins has been sizing 
us up in the east. He thought Ia was 
“it” in corn, but he didn’t cut his 
wisdom teeth. We may not have 
corn so tall that the lamps are lighted 
when the train goes through, nor se 
bright that travelers provide them- 
selves with a week’s rations for fear 
the Pullman supply may run short, 

. but he found he needed no glass to 
see it. In fact, the showings in Pa, 
© and N Y opened his eyes to what 
corn really is. Until he saw records; 
of crops as big as his own to the 
acre, but selling for double western 
prices, he thought we were trying to 
fool him. It was the same with oth- 
er grains, alfalfa and other staples. 
Now he would lke to move his farm 
to New York state far business farm- 
ing.—[{M. Grenville, Tompkins Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Mayville, Chautauqua C o— Dry 
weather has checked crops and milk 
flow. Haying done. Buckwheat past 
full bloom and looking fire. Butter 

Last sale of cheese at local fac- 
tory brought $1.07 p 100 Ibs for milk 
to patrons. Meal and bran _ $1.30, 
chop and white middlings $1.40. 


Taughannock Falis, Tompkins Co 
—Wheat, barley and oats all gathered. 
Many who have threshed report ex- 
ceptionally good yields, even 40 
bushels wheat to the acre. + Corn and 
‘buckwheat injured bv drouth. 


+ 


FARM 


Grange Notes 

NEW YORK 
Aé the last meeting of Theresa 
grange only four of the regular ofhcers 
were present. One candidate was ac- 
cepted and initiated in first and sec- 
ond degrees. Miss Bertha Scott, who 
intends teaching in New Jersey, asked 
to withdraw. Ne program was pre- 
sented, as the lecturer was absent. 
Next meeting will be September 14. 


At a recent meeting of Pine Grove 
grange 34 members were present. 
After the regular business there was 
@ recess, with popcorn accompani- 
ment, When order was restored Miss 
Martina Caswell gave a recitation and 
Mrs Walter Scott a reading. 

First and second degrees were con- 
ferred on three candidates by Copen- 
hagen grange, No 90, at a recent 
meeting which was well attended. 
At the next meeting, September lH, the 
program will embrace a ‘paper by 
Mrs S. C. Roberts, a reading by Mrs 
Martin Austin, music by Mrs J. 
Young and a discussion led by A. M. 
Seymour entitled, What are the qual- 
ifications of a good housekeeper? 


Twenty-two members of Hammond 
grange listened to a good program 
of serious and humorous readings, 
songs, etc, at the last meeting, when 
it was also decided to hold a social 
as soon as the harvest was over. 

Indian River grange of Antwerp 
closed its fiscal year recently with a 
fair attendance, as the first meeting 
of the new fiscal year, September 14, 
will be the last before the regular 
quarterly. All who are entitled to 
first and second degrees are urged to 
be present at the quarterly meeting, 
September 28. W. N. Giles, state 
secretary, is expected to attend. 

Two lively topics were recently dis- 
cused by Great Bend grange, namely: 
Should children be compelled to at- 
tend church and Sunday school? and 
Is ‘farm insurance practical? 

A prominent Patron declares that 
it is hazardus to the best interests of 
the grange to let degree work crowd 
out the lecture hour, provided the 
grange has a good lecturer. As a 
rule, conferring the four degrees once 
a quarter is often enough. 

Tompkins county. Pomona meets 
September 7 in the Odd Fellows’ Tem- 
ple in Ithaca at 10 a m. The fifth 
degree will be exemplified and other 
business transacted. 

Columbia grange has adopted a sat- 
isfaciory way of securing new mem- 
bers. Names of such people present 
members think desirable, are handed 
to the secretary by each member at 
a meeting. A committee of five is 
appointed at the following meeting to 
consider secure information concern- 
ing these prospective candidates. 
When satisfied with the desirability 
the names are reported to the grange 
and each member is asked to invite 
as many on the list as possible to 
become members of the grange. 


Three candidates were initated in 
the first and second degrees by the 
very good degree team of Morristown 
grange, No 676. Four candidates 
presented themselves for the third 
and fourth degrees the following 
week. 


Hop Harvest Now in Full Swing 


The hop harvest is now well under 
way in northern sections of the Pa- 
cific coast district, many  gro*vers 
starting active preparations only this 
week. There is much diversity of 
opinion among authorities regarding 
the prospective tonnage of the crop. 
Buyers are talking fully as large 
a yield as last year, while growers 
are not willing to concede this, claim- 
ing a material reduction. It will 
take a few weeks more to determine 
actual conditions. No doubt exists 
that the discouragement over low 
prices will make some growers some- 
what careless about saving as many 
hops in picking as they would were 
the market at a high level. 

In the Empire state the hop harvest 
is in progress. More or less damage 
by high winds in sections of Oneida 
Co. Aside from this, hops are show- 
ing up fairty well. Vermin not bother- 
some. Some growers report the qual- 
ity for early hovs cvood but the weight 








AND GRANGE 


vely light. In Schoharie Co“ 


comparati 

early pickings give promise of choice 
hops and a relatively small yield to 
the acre. Dry weather tended to re- 
tard growth and this may be reflected 


in the tonnage. Many York state 
growers are talking 2U0c p Ib, but the 
market is not open yet. A Yamhill 
Co (Ore) planter is said to have 
sold his ‘O07 crop at 2c in the 
bale, the buyer to pick and cure the 
hops. 


Mail advices from the U K say con- 
ditions there prior to 
fairly satisfactory. 

LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 
[In cents p lb with comparisons.] 


1907 1906 1905 

N Y state, ch 14@15 16@17 25@26 
med to prime 13@14 14@15 22@24 
Pac coast, ch 10@11 16@17 24@25 
med to prime 7@ 9 13@15 22@23 
CD occccsocree BO tf 4@ 8 106129 
German .......32@37 27@30 50@W 








harvest were | 
| Station, Vt. 


saline —— 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 





THOROUGHBRED POULTRY, stock « 2) Se 
pact DONEGAL POULTRY YARDS, Ma 
a. 





WHITE ROCKS. AR- 


THUR BENNINGER, 
MISCELLANEOUS 


A LARGE WALNUT tree for sale, 
WW. RISSMILLER, Bethlehem, Pa. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


Fishel strain, 


cheap, 
Walnutport, Pa. 





WILLIAM 








ABENAQU 5, MACHING WORKS, Westminster 





ilders of the Abenaque”’ gas and 

| gasoline engines and saw rigs. New England agents 

for Columbia hay presses and VPapec ensilage 
blower. Send for free catalog. 

FOR SALE--Engine and es sher, No 12 Blix 

zard Address P OG BOX @1, Tunkhan 


Blower, 
nock, Pa. 








OUR REAL ‘ESTATE MARKET 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People petacind 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val- 
wable in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 


FIVE a we you can advertise anything 
you wish sell or exchange. 

THE “DDE must be counted as pari 
the ~ 2, and each initial or a number 


counts as one word. Cash must accom 
order, and ye must have address 


each 


sertion in issue of the following week. Advertise- 

— yh ma hy ~ sieve or ‘ee - s 
acce a e a rate, Dut wi 

inserted in our REA MARKET. 


—— ee this head 


iy 
ie HATE fey the le sage ‘one ad- 


cents a word each insertion. 
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" Amman AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 























LIVE STOCK 

grEADERS of the American Agriculturist ! yee 

Horace L. Bronson, Dep't G, Cortland, , for 
ph phs and prices of his famous A G 
Star tm Hoistein cattle. Feed and labor are 
high, , keep fewer and better cows. 

REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not 
okin; bred — service boars; Scotch Collie pups; 
Ciuernsey Write oe circular. P. F. HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, 

AYRSHIRES AND CHESHIRES—Bull 10 
mon’ red and white sows, farrow in (Octobe 
fait pigs 8 weeks. Af! stock eligible to registry in 
fine oa. HOME J. BROWN, Harford, 
Cortland Coun N Y¥. 

ALL ABOUT oe on for free, ilus- 
trated describi this great breed o 
evttle. HOUGHTON, Secretary, Brattie- 
bore, V' 

PEDIGREED CHESTER WHITE pigs Pearle, | 

-ARM, 


a and is -Y dogs. GLEN MARY 
est Chester, Pa. . 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE sheep. Ohio Im- 





= Chester White swine. JESSE CARRIER, 
ton, N Y. 

HIGH CLASS PERCHERON and_ French 
Coach AKIN, Au- 


; for sale ELWOOD 


— 
tices right. WALTER G. 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES—Best 
portation. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg. N Y 


SHORTHORNS, best of dairy stock, calves $50, 





IMPROVED Chester White swine (all ages) 
SNIDER, Walden, N Y. 











| 439 Lafayette Street, 


of | - 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
New York Olty 





NEW ENGLAND farm bargains. Maine, S-acre 
home, $750, No 8:99; 125 acres all stocked, $2300, 
No 884 New Hampsiire, practically a  viilage 
| stock farm, 100 acres, $1750, No 8468; sheep farm, 
150 acres, $950,.$300 down, No 8099; great bargain, 
55 acres, $1150, No 8617; near many summer homes, 
50 acres, $1000, No 875. Vermont, 200 acres, 
$1680, No 7423; 700-acre ranch, $10,000, No 8&3 
Massachusetts, between Worcester and Spring 
field, 22 acres, $1600, No 8545; 1000 bbls epples per 
season, #0 acres, $4000, No 8:63; can enjey countiy 
life and still work in Boston, 11 acres, $4000, No 
£276: a paying homestead. 10) acres, milk foute 
stock and tools, $5500, No T287. Connecticut, 30 
acres, $2500, No 7114. Full descriptions of these and 
many others, together with traveling instruction: 
in circular " free upon receipt of oddress, Dept 
+2 PrP. F, LELAND, 113 Devonshire street, Boston, 

lass, 








| 


| Canada, Address, BARTON 





CONNECTICUT BARGAIN-—100 acres, less than 





two hours from Boston, four to New York; 700 
feet above sea level; fine views; %-mile to village 
five miles to station; keeps 15 head stock; fru't 
and wood; 10-room house, 60-ft barn and other out 
buildings; 12 cattle, horse, tools, etc., inctnded rt 
$2800, part cash. Send for traveling instruction 
and pe cecwer of New England farms. Dept % 
We AND, 13 Devonshire street, Bosten, 

Mass, 

CHANCE OF A LIFETIME—Fine dairy farm 
237% acres, two-story house, ten rooms, barn 3x8). 
basement tie-up for 27 cows. This farm id last 
year 10%, on $5000 Coin be bought for $456). 


» or call on G HRORGE T. WHEELER, Mex 


Oswego Co, N 





VIRGINIA for the farmer is the best country in 


the world. Send 5c (stamps) for “Reasons why you 
should come to Virginia,”’ and illustrated catalog 
of lands. PIEDMONT & TIDE-WATER LAND 





co, INC, Box A, Williamsburg, Va. 

FARM FOR SALE or exchange of 230 acres, 
Adapted to stock sin or general farming. 
Price low. CHARL ES we 1D, Rushville, N Y. 





Re‘ — pad Fane for sale. Good time te 
over, Catalog fre. COBEY & 
c i ARLES” Fede ~~ Be Md. 





HAVE YOU a farm for sale? 
N 


Write BRIGGS 
| & KOONZ, 13 Ballston Spa, ¥. 





OUR HELP BUR EAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





MALE HELP WANTED 


$8 to $20 SPARE TIME gathering ferns, ever 
greens, etc. Receiving depots im every state and 
. whovesale dealer, Dm 























L. D. WOITTT, Wedonia, Ky. |} ham, Ct. Answer today. 
DOG ITs HE _ 1K WANTED Young men to learn telegraph: Po 
S, RABB and OT R STOCK | sitions secured. Catalog free. KEASTE ERN EL. 
FOR SALE —Pedigreed | Scotch Co Collies, _pup- GRAPH SCHOOL, Box |, Lebanon, Pa. 
sable ai ite, two males, beauties, satis- = noteatiie 
Fiction quaranteed. inquire THOMAS RUTHER. SITUATION WANTED—MEN 
FORD, mond, Pete: 
90 SPOROCCELE ew fox, beagle and | PARM HELP and anv kind of help or 
—— hou good a. and trailers. Stamps | free of charge by the Labor Information en 
for circular. ‘ofpmose’s. TAYLOR, West Ches- for Italians (59 Lafayette street Telephone 11° 
ter, Pa. | Franklin). New York City. FREE LABOR OF 
FICE. Send for circular and application Blank: 
COLLIE PUPS. List fre. C. H. BAILEY, 
Rock Creek, O. SITUATION WANTED —Strong, fnteRigees Amer 
= heed” — ae e to ae wit oe 
"ER ON" G i Pa. farm ect. ARTA R LASKO 
a a Se cam we SKI &® Miller ‘Ave: Brooklyn, NW 





SEED AND NURSERY STOCK 





WHEAT GROWERS who need 
need it 


seed. A great 
who co not realize the fact—should 


best varieties. I am so con t he quality 
of my wheat that I allow its return _at_ my ex- 
not satisfactory. A. H. HOFFMAN, 


Wamford, ka 
. Lancaste 


© county, Pa. 








FOR a aver A ..% aS. buted, 
Era and Whippoo $2.75 $3 
bushel. JOSEPH E. POLLAND. wMviltord, Del. 
GOLD COIN seed wheat, stiff straw, t yielder. 
Free aboard cars Geneva, New York, $1.25 bushel, 
cash with order. C. W. DYE, Geneva, N Y. 





FOR_SALE—Mammoth white rye, 
bags 2c. F. 


Betntcness: 





A. WILTSIE, South. 
a 
CELERY AND CABBAGE plants te Septem- 
ee Sec per 00. F. W. ROCHELLE, Chester, 














AA Abeed of the Rest. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City, Gentlemen: As to my adv in 
your paper, will say that I did not 
keep an accurate account of the re- 
turns from the different papers, but 1 
was under the impression that your 
paper brought as many inquiries, 
and made me as many saies, as any 
other paper I advertised in, and I 
think it was a little ahead of the rest 
This was my impression judging from 
the inquiries and sales. A great many 
would write me saying they saw my 
adv in the Old Reliable American 
Agriculturist.—[R. F. Hamilton, 
Cochranville, Pa. 


















THE 
Cream Separator 


REAMERYMEN 
_USE 


Today over 98 per cent of the world’s creameries use DE LAVAL 
separators. This fact means much to every cow owner. Without 
the separator creamery operation would be almost impossible. No 
matter whether the creamery is buying whole milk or cream 
its success ‘rests upon the centrifugal cream separator. Those 
who are buying whole milk skim it at the factory with 
DE LAVAL Vower machines—those who are buying cream 
advise their patrons to purchase DE LAVAL Hand machines. 
The biggest and most successful creamery company in the world 
is buying cream from more than 40,000 patrons to whom it has sold 
DE LAVAL Hand machines, after many years of experience 
with all kinds of separators. Had the DE LAVAL not been the 
best and by far the most profitable separator for anyone owning 
two or more cows, this great creamery would never have taken 
the responsibility of placing them with its patrons. And this is 
true in hundreds of other instances, for creameries can be found 
in every part of the world having from a few hundred to many 
thousands DE LAVAL patrons. Wouldn’t it pay you_to_find 
out why experienced creamerymen prefer the DE LAVAL to 
other separators? You may learn the reasoh by asking for a 
DE LAVAL catalog, or better still a DE LAVAL machine—to 
examine and try out at your own home free ofall expense. Don’t 
wait, but write us today. > 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


RanvowPH & Canat Sts. General Offices: §73-177 Wittiam STREET 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
1213 & 1215 Fueert Sr. 14 & 16 Princess STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 74 CORTLANDT STREET, WINNIPEG 
Orum™ & SACRAMENTO STS. N EW YOR K. 107 First Street 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, OREG. 














ARE FEET. 


STEEL ROOFING 


PER 100 SQU 
y 
Bs / P 
Most economical and durable a ae . 
roofing known. . 

Easy to put on, requires no tools but a hatchet or 6 
hammer. With ordinary care will outlast any other 
kind, Thousands of satisfied customers everywhere 
have proven its virtues, Suitable for covering any 
building. Also best for Ceiling and Siding. 
Fire-proot and Lightning-proof. Cheaper and 
more lasting than shingles. ill not taint rain water. 
Makes your building cooler in summer an rar 
in winter. Absolutely perfect. Brand New. $1.50 
is our price for our No. 15 Grade ef Flat Semi-Hard- 
ened Steel Rooting and Siding, each sheet 24 in. 
wide and 24 in. long. Our price on the Corrugated, 
like illustration, sheets 22 In. wide by 24 in. long. 
#. -OO0. For 2c Pe square additional we will _ ~e 
urnish sheets 6 and 8 feet long. Steel Pressed Brick Siding 
Ceiling per sq. $2.26. Aliso furnish Standing Seam and “ OCrimped Roofing.. At these prices 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT TO ALL POINTS IN CANADA. 



















Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
We ship this roofing to any one answering this Ad., 
Oo. O. D., with privilege of examination if you send us 
25 percent of the amount of your order in cash: balance 
to be paid after material reaches your station. If not 
found as represented, we will cheerfully refund your 
deposit. Ask for Catalog No.c.G.25 . Wes 
Roofing, Eave Troughs, Wire, Pipe. Fencing, 
Doors, Household _ Goods and everything 
needed on the Farm or in the 


WE BUY OUR GOODS AT SHERIFFS’ AND 
RECEIVERS’ SALES 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, Thirty-Fifth and fron Sts. CHICAGO. 


GET PROFIT ‘tre MILK PAIL 


Feed your cows the kind of feed that keeps them in condition, im- 
roves their appetite and increases the milk flow. A cow isa milk factory. 
Bive her the right kind of raw material in the way of properly balanced 
rations and she will turn out profit for you the year around. The amount 
of Protein and Butter Fat her milk contains depends on what she gets to 
eat. Feed her right and you'll find profit in the milk pail every time. 


CONTINENTAL GLUTEN FEED 


is a profit maker—It’s the food that makes healthy, thrifty cattle. It 
tones up their system, keeps their appetites keen and the milk flow steady 
and large. It's the only feed that completely takes the place of cotton 
seed meal and linseed oil meal, owing to its high percentage of protein 
and fat—think of it, 47 per cent of protein and butter fat guaranteed! 

It's a concentrated feed that is cheaper than corn and oats and it will 
pay you to try it. Ask your dealer or write to us direct for full informa- 
tion on how to feed for profit. 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO., Box 164, Peoria, Ill. 
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. (HE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 








Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or \ 


— 1907 | 1906 | 1907 ; 1906 | 1907 | 1906 





Chicago .| 91 75 
New York.| .99 86 
Boston . 


57 63 36 
62 68 40 

d 32 
St Louis .| .88 -72 48 47 30 


Min’p’lis |} .92 | :7 49 ) .46 | 130 








Liverpool .J1.08 | 91 | 71 | 63 | — | — 


At Chicago, wheat has been mod- 
erately active, with price changes less 
violent, and in the main a steady tone 
in evidence. The chief shaping influ- 
ence was the crop situation at home 
and abroad. Harvest is well under 
way in the northwest, but there was 
further apprehension over possible 
severe frosts, and some of the reports 
from the Canadian side of the line 
leaned toward disappointing rates of 
yield. Perhaps not less influential 
was further gossip about the Russian 
crop, with some bad reports, indicat- 
ing that yields over there are disap- 
pointing, both as to quantity and 
quality. Should this prove true it 
suggests a smaller exportable surplus 
from Russia, one of our chiefest com- 
petitors in the buying markets of 


Europe. 
The movement of the domestic 
wheat crop is generally normal, 


stocks showing some accumulation as 
to be expected at this time of year. 
The recent comparatively good price 
level was maintained, Sept somewhat 
above and below 90c p bu, Dec 95@ 
96c and May $1.02@1.038. 

The corn market was rather nar- 
row, but prices generally maintained 
at the good level assumed some time 
ago. The movement of old corn is 
not very heavy, and the cash trade is 
fair, chiefly on domestic account. 
Corn in shipping order, f o b Chi- 
cago, sold at 59@63c p bu, with the 
standard grade in store close to 60c. 

Oats yielded a trifle from a re- 
eent price level, but in the main 
averaged steady. Some complaint of 
too much rain in the northwest, also 
in Ili and Ia, with only a small pro- 
portion of the crop. stacked’ or 
threshed up to the opening of Sept. 
Standard oats in store 50@5lc'p bu, 
Dec 48@49c. : 

Rye was higher under small offer- 
ings, and relatively good demand. No 
2 fob sold at S2c p bu, and Sept 
delivery quotable around the same 
figure. 

Barley was in good demand all 
along the line, small receivts meet- 


Prices moved 
buyers inter~ 
ested. Quotations covered a wide 
range, feed barley 66@70c, malting 
72@&c. 


Timothy seed offerings were small 
and prices firm on the basis of 
$4.30@4.40 p 100 lbs for prime or 
Sept delivery. Clover was inactive 
at about 15c p Ib for prime quality. 
Hungarian 80c@1 p 100 Ibs, Ger- 
man millet 1.40@1.60, mustard Tile 
@1.15, buckwheat 1.60@1.75. 


At New York, export demand for 
wheat enlarged materially. Littie 
doing in corn as offerings are limited 
No 2 red wheat 99c p bu in elevator 
No 1 northern spring $1.15 f o pb 
macaroni wheat 90c, No 2 corn 68% 
in elevators, mixed oats, old 58c, new) 
50c f o b, white clipped 65@70c, malt 
1.10, barley 95c@1.10, rye SS@0c. 
Flour market strong; spring straights 
command 4.90@5.15 p bbl, winter 4.46 
@4.55 p sack, cornmeal 1.25@1.40 p 
bag, hominy 3.75 p bbl, chops <7 
p ton. 


ing quick disposition. 
} up 2@3c p bu, and 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicaga 
OT... 27 27% 26 
06... 2414 25 22% 
05... 22 22% 21 


At Chicago, an advance in prices. 
Demand from ail quarters is good 
and butter is moving readily. Some 
fine cmy still going into storage. Ex- 
tra cmy sells at 25@254c p Ib, ladles 
19 @20c. 

At New York, it is distinctly a sell- 
ers’ market. The demand for choice 
emy is particularly keen, prices rang- 
ing 26@27c p lb. Only a small pro- 
portion of the receipts of cmy will 
grade extra. Empire’ state dairy 
moves at 25@26c if fine, renovated 
butter brings 23@24c, packing 19@ 
20c. 

At Boston, western tub butter is 
in good demand. Receipts have fall- 
en off lately and this has encouraged 
an advance in prices. Choice cmy 
27144 @28c p 1b, western dairy_23@ 
24e 


The Cheese Markets 


At New York, colored cheese is sell- 
ing relatively better than white, but 
the entire market is in excellent con- 
dition. Fe tw as and et2u7ars ferch 
13144c p lb, half skims 10@1\1c. 

At Chicago, there are no sensation- 
al features to the market. yet the de- 
mand is healthy and prices rule firm. 

















DISPLAYING CEREALS AND VEGETABLES 


The exhibit 


of farm products last week at the Ohio state fair was 


a compliment to the farmers of the Buckeye state. The big hall was 


packed to overflowing. 


The arrangement is as tasty and artistic as ever. 


One of these exhibits showing a neat arrangement of the cereals is re- 


produced above. The 


served by those who carry off the honors. 
displaying farm products. 


states much about 





six prizes of $200, $180, down to $100 are well de- 


Ohio farmers can teach other 

















_ 2a ees 








Twins command 12@12%c p Ib, young 
Americas 13% @ lic. 

At Boston, exports are running very 
light as offering seem no more than 
equal to meet domestic requrements. 
Prices are bouyant, twins realizing 
13@13%4c' p Ib. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 








At Chicago, the proportion of de- 
sirable well finished steers among 
cattle receipts continues to run mod- 
erate. As a result good prices were 
realized for dry lot stock. On the 
other hand, supplies of range cattle 
are ample for all requirements. Some 
reports coming from Tex are to the 
effect that ranchmen will clean up 
closely this fall, and a few fear ex- 
cessive runs of rangers at the big 
western markets. Good to fancy 
beef steers realized $6.50@7.30 p 100 
Ibs, medium to fair 5.50@6. 

Calf market erratic, with a lower 
trend. Buyers sliced prices wherever 
possible. Best veals made $6.50@7.50 
p 100 Ibs, heavy calves 4@5. Packers 
showed some indifference in taking 
hold of plain cows, bulls and heifers. 


Fat cows moved at 3@4.75, heifers 
3.50@5.50, good bulls 3.75@5, com- 


mon light bulls 2.25@3, canning cows 
1.50@2.25, feeding steers 4.25@5.10, 


stockers 3.25@4.50, milch cows 20@ 
50 ea. 

The hog trade. proved decidedly 
better. Packers showed a disposition 


to take hold more freely than they 
did a few weeks ago, and as a result 
prices inclined to forge upward from 
the recent low level. Eastern ship- 
pers and speculators are aggressive 
factors in helping out the situation. 

Receipts fair, but not unwieldy 
Lights relatively best sellers, making 
$6.25@6.55 p 100 lbs, while heavy 
hogs moved at 5.80@6.40. 

Native lambs from nearby states 
are offered more freely. At times 
prices dropped sharply. Choice 
lambs, both natives and westerns, 
moved at $7@7.50 p 100 Ibs. Feeder 
buyers were out in force, giving 6@ 
7.15 for light weight to prime thin 
lambs. Mutton supplies came largely 
from the range sections of the west. 
Wethers quotable at 5@5.85, ewes 
4.50@5.50, breeding ewes 6@6.50, 
yearlings 5.75@6.25. 


GENERAL MARKETS 





Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


storeé, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured, 
Apples 

Canadian advices indicate feverish 
activity on the part of buyers in con- 
tracting Ontario winter appies. They 
have given $1.75@2 p bbl for 1's and 
2’s on the trees, which is equivalent 
to $2.50@2.75 f o b. Both export and 


domestic dealers seem keen to se- 
cure supplies, 
I do not believe western N Y will 


have over 1-3 of a crop of apples this 
year, but the quality promises good. 
[J. C. F., Knowiesville, N Y. 

At New York, the best grades are 
in. good request, former prices pre- 
vailing. Common kinds uneven to 
easy. Choice reds fetch $4@5.0 p 
bbl, green 3@4.50, crab apples 4@8. 

Beans 

At New York, buyers seemed will- 
ing to meet sellers’ demands for high- 
er prices. In fact, dry weather re- 
ports from the Empire state have 
infused much strength into the mar- 
ket. Marows fetch $2.10@2.15 p bu, 
pea beans 1.90@1.95, .red kidneys 
2.25@2.30, white kidneys 2.70@2.75, 
black turtle 1.70@1.75, yellow eyes 
1.70@1.75, limas 3.50@3.68. 

Cabbage 

At Buffalo, domestic cabbage com- 
mands $4@5 p 100. 

At New York, generally the market 
is holding steady. Flat Dutch sells 
at $4@6.50 p 100, Long Island red 
and Savoy 4@5. 

Vegetables 

At New York, beets $1@1.50 p 100 
behs, carrots $1@1.25, radishes 75c@ 
$1.25, rhubarb $1.75@2, celery 20@ 
40c p doz stalks, cucumbers $1.25@2 





p bbl and cucumber pickles $2.50@ 
3.50 p 1000. Caulifiower $2@4 p bbl, 
corn 75c@$1.500 p 100, eggplant $1@ 
1.50 p bbi, lettuce Tic@$l p bskt or 
bx, lima beans $1@1.50 p bag. Okra 
$1.25@2.50 p bx, peppers $1@1.25 p 
bbl, string beans 75c@$1.25 p bskt or 
bag. Squash 75c@$1.25 p bbi,_tur- 
nips $2@3 p 100 behs, tomatoes 60c@ 
$1 p bx or 30@40c p bskt, peas $1@ 
1.50 p bskt, rhubarb $1.50@2 p 100 
bchs. Sweet potatoes $2.50@4 p bbl. 
Dressed Meats 

At New York, veal calves ready 
sale, prices holding firm. Light 
weight steck realizes 12@12%4c p lb, 
common 7@09c. 

Dried Fruits 

At Chicago, a limited volume of 
trade. Evap apples 7%@S8c p Ib, 
chops 2% @3c, raspberries 30@32c. 

At New York, situation is very firm. 
Evap apples 8%,@9c p lb, raspberries 
32@33c, prunes 5@8t4c, apricots 20@ 
24c, pears 12@15c, peaches do. Prime 
evap York state apples, "07 crop, 
Nov delivery, are quoted up to 9%c. 

Eggs 

At New York, quotations for fresh 
gathered stock have forged upward, 
fey locals making 30c p doz, west- 
ern firsts bring 20@22c, refrigerators 
19@2lc, checks 8@l4c. 

Fresh Fruits 

Word comes from Yakima Co, 
Wash, that the fruit shipments -are 
in full swing, with prices high. Aovd- 
ples, if choice, realize growers $1.25 
p bx, Bartlett pears 2.50 p 100 Ibs, 
and prunes 1\c p Ib. 

At New York, plums easier, prices 
ranging 25@50c p 8-lb bskt. Grapes 
about steady at $1@1.50 p carrier. 
Md and Del peaches 2@2.75 p carrier. 
N J 1@1.50 p bskt, York state 150@ 
2.25 p 2-bskt carrier. Pears less ac- 
tive; Bartletts 6@7.50 p bbl, Clapp do. 
Kieffer 2.50@4.50. Raspberries 10 
@l5e p qt, blackberries 10@15c p 
qt, Nuckleberries 8@12c. Md and Del 
muskmelons 50c@1 p cra, N J 50@ 
Tie p bx, Tenn 1@2 p cra. Water- 
melons 5@15c ea. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, situation continues 
fairly satisfactory for the shipper, 
both oid and new hay 
Prime timothy, ’06 crop, commards 
$24@25 p ton, clover mixed 20@2}, 
clover 15@16.50, oat and wheat 
straw 8@9, rye straw 12@13. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, prices rule very 
strong. City bran $23 p ton in bulk 
or 25 in sacks, middlings 26.50, red 
dog 3 p 196 Ibs. 

Poultry 

At New York, liberal buying in 
anticipation of the Hebrew holidays 
gave the market a strong undertone. 
Live poultry is selling particularly 
well. Spring™chickens and fowls 15 
@i15%c p lb 1 w, roosters 9% @10c, 
turkeys 18@13%c. L I ducklings 14 
@14%, ducks 13@14c, geese 12@13c¢, 
guinea fowls 60@65c p pr, pigeons 


20@25¢e. Fresh killed turkeys 14@ 
16e p Ib d w, fancy Pa _ broiling 
chickens 20@24c, O and _ western 


fowls 14@16c. Pa, L I and Va ducks 
15@17c, squabs $2@4 p doz. 
Wooi 

The general wool trade has quieted 
down a little. However, prices for the 
most part are holding steady. At 
New. York, best delaine wool from 
O and Pa realizes 31@32c p Ib, fine 
unwashed 26%,@27%c, York state 
quarter-blood @3il1c. 





POTATO MOVEMENT AND MARKET 





The growth of vines very backward 
up to a late Aug date, and many fields 
weedy on account of wet weather, 
some estimates of not more than 2-3 
of a full crop of potatoes, if that. 
[F. D. C., Reedsburg, Wis. 

Potato crop promises well, with no 
blight up to late- Aug date.—[F. T., 
Greenlake, Wis. 

In this section, Berks Co, Pa, only 
a half crop of potatoes expected. 
Blight is bad. One farmer here with 
four acres does not expect more than 
100 bus.—{H. F. H., Birdsboro, Pa. 

The present outlook, Aug 27, for 
main crop of potatoes is very unfa- 
vorable. Blight is the worst in 
years. There will not be over 50% 





selling well. | 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


of a crop in 
Fredonia, N 

At Chicago, some complaint at size 
and quality of potatoes coming from 
Mich and Wis, but as the season de- 
velops it is expected there will be 
improvement. Receipts are not heavy 
and the condition of the market is 
generally good. Choice Minn stock 
sells at TO@75c p bu, plain to com- 
mon Wis and Ill 50@65c. 

Large acreage of very late planted 
potatoes, some of these going into the 
ground as late at June 20 to July 1. 
(J. A. H., Waupaca, Wis. 

At Boston, a steady market pre- 
vails. The R I movement is practi- 
cally over for this season. N J 
tubers fetch 7T5@80c p bu, native 
stock $2.25 p bbl. 

At New York, prices fluctuate ma- 
terially, being influenced by daily re- 
ceipts, averaging no more than steady. 
Long Island stock brings $2@2.50 p 
bbi, N J 1.75@2.25, southerns 1.25 @2. 


2.25, 


this tow..—[I. P. W., 
_ 





ONION CROP AND PRICES 


Onions yielding 350 bus p a against 

in ’ Growers offered 45c, but 

disposed to hold.—[W. O. Y., Kosci- 
usko Co, Ind. 

Yield of onions not as heavy as 
’06; size medium. The price is 65c p 
bu.. Some growers will hold.—[E. W. 
S., Lake Co, O 





Onions yielded heavier than last 
year.—[L. H. H., Suffolk Co, L I. 

Quality of onion crop fair; size 
small. Yield not up to 06. Two cars 


[19] 


sold at 50c p bu.—[G. B. W., Whit- 
ley Co, Ind. 
Not as iarge a crop of onions as we 
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enjoyed last year. Quality ood. 
Growers disposed to hold for their 
prices.—[G. F. B., Elkhart Co, Ind. 


Our onion crop is good in size and 
quality. About 150 bus p a against 
125 in "06. Buyers giving $1.25 p bbl. 
[J. W., Orange Co, N Y. 


In Wayne and Medina counties, O, 
onions yield 400 bus p a against 375 
in "06. Acreage unchanged, quality 
promises good.—[Horr-Warner Co. 


Onions made 300 bus p a, about the 
same as last year. Market not opened. 


([L. G. C., Madison Co, N Y. 

EFuyers giving 55c p bu for onions. 
Yield and quality good.—[H. C. R, 
No Hadley, Mass. 

We got 25 bus more onions p a 
than a year ago. Quality above aver- 
age, Offered Tic.—[Cor, Hatfield, 
Mass_ 

A good crop of onions, yield giving 
100 bus p a more than we got. last 
year. Market at 75c.—[W. L. H., 
Sunderland, Mass. 

Onions up to the average in: size 
and quality. Yield p a normal.—[C. 
M. A., Greenfield, Mass. 


At New York, receipts tending to 
enlarge. This has taken the edge off 
of prices. White onions $2.50@8 p bbi, 
or 1.25@1.50 p cra. Orange Co yel- 
lows command 1.50@2 p bag, reds 1 
@1.50, L I and N J yellows 1.75@ 
2.50 p bbl, reds 1.50@2.25, N J whites 
1@1.50 p bskt. 












also consider the extra cost of 
when paints wear unevenly. 


Bui—considering the 
$4.17 per year, and the 






Paintmakers 
New York 


Plain Figures on Paint and Painting 


HEN you paint, it is not the first cost of paint, but the final cost 
of paint and painting that really counts. 

Divide this ‘‘sum total’’ by the number of years of wear, and 
getting the surface ready for repainting 
These things determine real saving. 

Figure it this way: The average house takes about 10 gallons of 
Lead and Oil or ‘‘cheap paint,’’ and about 7 gallons of 


Lowe Brothers 


“High Standard” Paint 


The first would cost about $12.50 at the lowest price ($1.25 per gallon), and “HIGH 
STANDARD” would cost about $12.25.at the highest price ($1.75 per gallon). 
years of wear—the cheap paint costs you 
ae reat tent ie a oe ye ed per noes 
—The acts. a “shoddy” paint you risk cracking, peeling, 
fading, chalking and a bad surface for repainting. 

With “HIGH STANDARD” Paint, proper! 
none of these troubles—it keeps its beauty an 
and fails gradually leaving a smooth, clean surface, 

Before you buy paint, or consult your painter, send for “Paint 
and Painting’—the most useful booklet on the subject 
lished. Mailed /rce with name of your nearest dealer. Address 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY, 450-456 Third St.,Dayton,0. 
Varnish makers 








The“ Little 
Blue Flag” 






applied, you have 
rotecting qualities 
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Kansas City 












HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
© W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street 





Ideal Location. Near Theatres, Shops, and Central Park. 
New, Modern and Absolutely Fireproof 
Coolest Summer Hotel in New York. Close to 6th Ave: 
*L” and and accessible to all surface car }ines 
Transient rates $2.50, with Bath, and up, All outside 
rooms. rates for summer months. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
Under the M ement of HARRY P STIMSON 
oO 








ew . 
R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward 





Successful 
Fruit Culture 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 


By Samvuet T. MArNarD, 


Formerly Professor of Horticulture at the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College. 


This book is written from the standpoint of 
the practical fruit grower; it is up to date in 
ave rticular, and covers the entire practice 
of t culture. It gives in plain, practical 
language, descriptions of such varieties as are 
most in demand in our markets, and the 
methods practiced by the most successful cultj- 
vators of many sections of the country. Sep- 
arate chapters are devoted to the apple, pear, 
peach, apricot cnd nectarine, plum, cherry, 
quince, mulberry, grape, blackberry, raspberry, 
cranberry, strawberry, blueberry, huckleberry, 
subtropical fruits, propagation of fruit trees 
and plants, fruit growing under glass, insect 
Pp a fungous diseases. The chapter on 
the apple is particularly comprehensive and 
complete, forming a monograph in itself. Tho 
— on forcing peaches, grapes, strawberries, 
a other fruits, describes the most successful 
methods of th present day, and is the most 
recent practical treatise on this important in- 


ry. 
INustrated. 5x7 ipches. 
Price, postpaid 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439-441 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago Ill, 


265 pages. 
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A Tin Peddier’s Cart 
By Frank H. Sweet 
HE old-time New 


England tin ped- 
lers are, or rather 





were — for the 
type has already 
lost many of its 


odd characteristics 
—a peculiar class 
of men. Common- 
ly they had each a 
, “circuit,” or regu- 
lar route through two or three coun- 





ties, over which they peddled. In 
some cases the periodical journeys 
were much longer than this. Oc- 


casionally, indeed, the traffic carried 
on by these traveling merchants, with 
strict truth, might have come under 
regulation by congress as interstate 
commerce, 

“Polite Jones” had one of the long- 
est circuits. It was his custom to set 
off with horse and cart from his home 
in Oxford county, Maine, early in the 
month of October, and peddle south- 
ward as the cold season advanced. 

He traversed southern New Hamp- 
shire, central Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut during October and the early 
part of November. Thence he grad- 
ually made his way westward, cross- 
ing the Hudson river at Newburg and 
continuing through New York and 
Pennsylvania, into Marytand, where 
he remained till near the first of 
April. Then he again turned his face 
homeward. 

He re-stocked his cart at various 
points and with variogs kinds of 
goods suited to the wants of the peo- 
ple of the sections of country through 
which he passed. This life he fol- 
lowed for nearly twenty years. The 
title Polite Jones was gained by his 
courteous ways and gestures. To 
many sturdy New Englanders his 
manners appeared absurd, but he had 
doubtless learned that politeness is 
seldom amiss. A churlish man could 
hardly have trafticked successfully so 
far and so long with people of so 
many differing habits and views. 

Polite Jones was a_ well formed 
man, above medium hight, of sandy 
complexion, with pleasant blue eyes. 
Withal he was frank and truthful. 
His manner of recounting the many 
odd experiences of his journeying life 
was animated and graphic. In after 
years he was accustomed to. relate 
scores of these experiences, some ex- 
citing, some pathetic, and many 
laughable. One which now recurs to 
me surpassed all the others in in- 
terest to Jones himself. 

While on his way northward one 
spring he had halted nearly a whole 
day on the outskirts of a _ political 


grove meeting in one of the north- 
ern counties of Pennsylvania. At 
this time he was carrying, beside tin- 
ware, a line of “household medi- 
cines,” in which he had found trade 
brisk. While he sold the remedies 


to the crowd from a wicker basket 
he left his horse and cart under a 
neighboring shed. 

Toward evening he drove on, in- 
tending to reach one of his usual 
stopping-places some ten miles dis- 
tant, and to pass the night there. 
He had gone six or seven miles along 
his route when he began to hear a 
small, unusual noise. At first he was 
at a loss to know what it could be, or 
where it came from. ; 

He looked first to right then to 
left without perceiving any cause for 


the squeaking sound. Then he 
thought it must come from some 
part of the cart. But immediately 


the sounds grew louder and more 
pronounced in character, as he pulled 
up to listen. 

“Why, it’s a baby crying,” said 
Polite Jones. There was no house in 
sight; nothing save bushes on either 
hand, ~ 

The crying suddenly stopped. Jones 
then concluded that a woman with 
her child must be in the brush be- 
side the road, and he started again. 
The crying began again with increas- 
ing vigor, and he had not gone many 
reds when the conviction dawned up- 
on him that:the baby was somewhere 
about his cart. Upon that he stopped 
short and got down in no little ex- 
citement to investigate. It was now 
evident that the wailing issued from 
outside his cart-body. On applying 


his key to the padlock which held 


EVENINGS 


the dropdoor at the rear end of it, 
he found that it had been unlocked 
by someone, and left so. 

Opening the cartbox he saw a baby 
lying swaddled up amidst his tin- 
ware, ‘“notions,’’ boxes and _ other 
property, wailing as unhappy babies 
will. Apparently somebody had mis- 
taken his cart for a foundling asy- 
lum. The infant seemed two or three 
weeks old. It was properly dressed. 
Beside it lay an empty nursing ttle, 
that looked like a brand new. one, 
thrown with the baby to the finder. 

Polite Jones had seen a good deal 
of life in the course of his journeys, 


,but never had been in so odd a sit- 


uation before. Indeed, he was for 
awhile too much upset to be able to 
decide what he ought to do. By and 
by he shut’ the baby inside again, 
and drove as fast as his horse would 
go to the tavern, where he hold his 
story to the landlord and his wife, 
who were amused but sympathetic. 

The baby was taken in, and the 
nursing bottle filled for it. But the 
infant was evidently a stranger to 
the bottle. Its screams filled the 
house, and the landlady had a wake- 
ful night. By morning she had 
ceased to find the situation amusing, 
and she vigorously rejected the ped- 
dler’s polite entreaties to be allowed 
to leave the child with her. 

“Better take the young one back 
to its mother,” the landlord advised. 

“If I only knew who or where she 


te 


was! cried Jones, 
“Hunt her up,” said the landlord. 
Realizing now that he was in @ 


responsible position, the peddler har- 
nessed his cart horse to a buggy, took 
the baby and its bottle in his arms, 
and drove back to the row of sheds 
where, so far as he knew he had ac- 
quired possession of the child. The 
infant enlivened the drive by fits of 
screaming, and those whom Polite 
Jones met on the road stared after 
him with suspicion. 

He found not a soul at the place 
where so many people had been as- 
sembled on the previous day. The 
sheds where Jones had hitched his 
horse and cart were empty... If he 
had expected to find an anxious 
mother there, searching for her 
child, he was wholly disappointed. 
He drove to house after house in the 
vicintiy, making inquiries, No one 
was. short of a baby; no one had 
heard anything of a lost child. Driv- 
ing thence to a neighboring village, 
the peddler sought out the municipal 
officers and told them of his plight. 
But they were indisposed to relieve 
him of his responsibility. He could 
bring forward nothing to show that 
the child should be numbered among 
the county poor. 

He called up a Presbyterian cler- 
gyman for advice. This good man 
might have given consolation to the 
dying, but he could say little to help 
Polite Jones. In Cesperation, he fin- 
ally entered a lawyer's. office for 
counsel. The legal gentleman de- 
manded a dollar in advance, as a fee 
for his opinion, before he would 
touch the case. After he knew the 


circumstances, he told Jones that his 
best, 


case was a bad one, at Jones 





AT HOME 


knew that already. The lawyer said 
further he might leave the infant 
under the meeting house shed, but if 
evil came to it there, the peddler 
would be liable to prosecution on a 
criminal charge. 

At intervals the baby shrieked itself 
hoarse, and the whole cold-hearted 
world, as it seemed to poor Jones, 
turned its back upon him and it. 
A lively sense of his own unmerited 
troubles prevented him from leaving 
the baby on anyone’s doorstep. So 
he returned to the tavern, where the 
landlady was far from pleased to see 
him again. 

Nevertheless, they took him in once 
more, and the good ‘woman again lent 
her kindly offices to the care of the 
child. It had become so famished by 
this time that it consented to take its 
food from the bottle. But in the 
morning the landlord firmly requested 
the peddler to “‘move on.” 


No alternative was left him but to 
set off, and he did so, with the baby 
behind him on the cart, pillowed be- 
tween two sacks of paper-rags and 
covered with a blanket. The land- 
lady filled the bottle for him as a 
parting favor. 

But his work, as he soon found, 
was cut out for him. Trading was 
out of the question, for the most part. 
Hushing, feeding and tending the 
baby occupied most of his time. Yet 
the little thing would scream all too 
frequently for his peace of mind. 
Upon diligent inquiry he found that 
the chances of getting rid of the in- 
fant, even at a foundling asylum in 
some one of the great cities, were not 
very good under the circumstances. 
At last, in pure despair, he deter- 
mined to drive across the country 
toward home as expeditiously as he 
could, and let trade rest. He fondly 
imagined that at home, where he was 
known, he would be able to make 
some proper disposition of the child, 
and be able to resume his business. 

Day after day he traveled on with 
the baby, buying or. begging milk. at 
frequent stages. He was an object 
of interest and ridicule at every place 
where he stopped over night and told 
his tale. It was with a joy which 
the sight of his native village had 
never before inspired in him that he 
reached it one warm evening in Aug- 
ust. Polite Jones turned in at the 
little cottage on the outskirts, where 
he resided, when at home, with his 
three unmarried sisters. In full con- 
fidence of receiving sympathy at last, 
he carried in the baby and told the 
whole story of his afflictions. 

But though the three ladies received 
the narrative of their polite brother 
with sympathy, it was evident that 
the baby was not welcome. 

On the following day he succeeded 
in inducing a woman in an adjoining 
town, a relative of his father, now 
deceased, to take charge of the baby 
for a weekly stipend. There his per- 
sonal miseries with the infant ceased. 

Glad as he was to be rid of such a 
burden, even at a tax on his purse, 
he had not cared for. the baby so 
many days without forming a certain 








AN INVITING CORNER IN 


THE CORNISH CLUBHOUSE 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS CLUB HUUSE 


This pretty clubhouse is owned by 
the Mothers and Daughters club of 
Cornish, N H, a description of which 
was printed in these columns re- 
cently. This is the social meeting 
Place of the women of the town and 
the place where the handicraft work- 
ers produce their art rugs, etc. Be- 
low on this page will be found a 
charming glimpse of one o1 the rooms 
of this clubhouse. Every co-.ntry \il- 
lage should have some such meeting 
place. 





affection for the little waif. Every 
baby comes into the world with some 
power to lay hold on human hearts. 
The peddler continued to pay the re- 
quired two dollars per week for its 
support. An effort to induce his na- 
tive town to relieve him of his in- 
cumbrance was quite as unsuccessful 
as that he had made in Pennsylvania. 
Towns are not*sympathetic. The se- 
lectmen denied that the child had a 
legal residence in the town. 
Although he was a ecomparatively 
poor man, he went on providing for 
the child; and despite the .disadvan- 
tages of orphanage and hireling care, 
the baby thrived. At six months the 


little girl was rosy, chubby and 
pretty. People called her “the ped- 
ler’s baby” for a long while, since 


no one knew how otherwise to name 
her. But in time folks settled upon 
the name of Rosy Jones. 

In this Jones himself acquiesced, 
saying that, as Jones was a very com- 
mon name, it was possible that the 
child’s true name was Jones. Rosy 
Jones grew up a robust girl, healthy 
and personally attractive, and with a 
taste for domestic affairs. When she 
was old enough to hear and compre- 
hend the story of her infancy, she 
showed a lively gratitude for the pa- 
ternal care given her by the peddler. 

At last, after sixteen years, and un- 
expectedly to himself even, poor 
Jones began to receive something else 
beside ridicule and chaff for his good 
deed. Reward had been a long time 
coming, but it came at last. For her 
baby ride in his cart, for the charity 
and affection he had bestowed on 
her, and for the name he had per- 
mitted her to bear, Rosy now gave 
him a very pretty daughterly affec- 
tion. Her trust in him was something 
quite pleasant to witness. 


_ 





The Harvesters 





The golden gleam of grain, bright in 
the sun, ‘ 
And from the roadside comes the 
sound of leaves 
That whisper in the hedge, the while 
the sheaves 
marshaled 
binders run. 
Broad grows ‘the stubble now, at day 


Are where the noisy 


begun. 

And in the hymn the harsh machin'ry 
weaves 

There is no jarring note—no voice 


that grieves 
Nor grudges the keen blades their 


vict’ry won; 

For on the harvest field great nations 
win— 

’Tis here they rise to power, or they 
fall; 

No shock of war, no battle’s awful 
din 


But on this peaceful field is settled 


all; 
Here, through long, quiet hours far. 
from all strife, 
Proud man comes humbly, 
may have life. 
[Denver Republican 


that he 
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I ]oimety Gasp 


BY ETHELWYN WETHERALD 


; 





One little sister and one little brother, 

Happy all day and helping each other, 

And oh, such a comfort they were to 
their mother! 

And what do you think that nice 
mother said, 

When she lighted the candle and took 
them to bed, 

And tenderly smoothed each fair little 
head? 


She said with a smile that was well 
worth while, 

“IT know now why 
rhyme for girl, 

And I know now why joy is a good 
rhyme for boy.” 


pearl is a good 


With the Host 





N ANOTHER column is a letter 
from Prof Shaw, which must 
awaken a responsive feeling in 


Is it not true that what 


many minds. 
“jealousy of independ- 


we may call 


ence” is a besetting sin throughout 
this land of ours, and productive of 
the most offensive selfishness? Who 


cannot recall similar incidents to the 


one described by Prof Shaw? Who, 
searching in his own mind, can set 
his conscience at rest as free from 


guilt of anything of this nature? 


In this mad every-one-for-himself 
age we are all too prone to forget 
our neighbors. How do we know 


that what seems simply a petty notion 
may not have a real physical ailment 
for its basis? 

The autumn is upon us and the 
harvest days will soon be over. What 
has the season brought to our 
Tablers? What have you Tablers to 
offer each other of help and inspira- 
tion drawn from your summer's work 
and play? Let us make these columns 
a grand clearing-house for happy ex- 
periences and helpful suggestions. 

For those who enjoy fancywork, for 
those home dressmakers who find™ 
not only profitable but more satisfac- 
tory to do their own dressmaking, 
some good things are in store; for 
those who enjoy good stories, some 
excellent ones are promised for the 
coming year. Let us all work to- 
gether to make these household pags 
the intimate meeting ground of all 
our women readers; nor are they to 
be confiend to the women. These are 
the household pages, and the house- 
nold from baby to grandma and 
grandpa are invited to feel that they 
have a personal share in making this 
department a success. Letters to The 
Host are always very, very welcome; 
anecdotes, suggestions, helpful hints 
of all kinds, these things may brighten 


a weary heart, or lighten the labor 
of tired hands. Help others that they 
may help you. 


_ 
> 





A Lincoln Fairy Tale 


On one occasion Lincoln came into 
the telegraph office chuckling to him- 
self over a fairy story book that some 
one had given to Tad, who was 
holding his father’s hand as he en- 
tered the room. He thereupon re- 
peated the story to the cipher opera- 
LOrs 

It told how a mother hen tried to 
raise a brood of chicks, but was much 
disturbed over the conduct of a sly old 

« who ate several of the youngsters 
While still professing to be an honest 
fox; so the anxious mother. had a 
Scrious talk with the old reynard 
about his wickedness. 

“Well, what was the result?” asked 
one of us when it appeared that Lin- 
coln did not intend to continue his 
narrative. 

“The -fex reformed,” said Lincoln, 
his eyes twinkling, “and became a 
highly respected paymaster in the 

rmy, and now I am wondering which 
ene he is,’’ 

The significance of this reference is 





TABLE TALK 


in the gact that about that time there find 
were rumors of fraud in the paymas- 


ter’s department.—[The Century 


The Exceedingly Obliging Woman 


BY PROF THOMAS SHAW 





HE woman sat by a window in 

a coach on the Soo railroad. 

The coach was well filled, so 
that there was little choice of seats. 
When the passengers boarded the 
train at Fessenden, N D, one gentle- 
man sat down in a seat in the rear 
of the car. It was the only seat 
available. He was suffering at the 
time from a throat affection, which 
made it dangerous for him to sit in 
a draft. A strong, vigorous woman, 
physically, sat in the seat in front 
of him. A daughter of about 12 years 
of age sat beside her. The woman 
had the window raised to its full 
hight, so that when the car was in 
motion, a strong current of air blew 
directly in the face of the man on 
the seat behind. 

He faced the draft patiently for a 
time without saying anything, in the 
hope that the woman would let the 
window down of her own accord. She 
did not do so. Finally, he _ said: 
“Madam, will you do me the kindness 
to let that window down; my throat 
is troubling me, and the draft will 
make it worse.” 

Her countenance lowered. She 
answered: “Well, I don’t like to he 
too warm.” She said no more, but 
left the window up. The man rose, 
went back to inclosed space by the 
steps of the coach and stood there 
until he was able to get another seat 
vacated by some one leaving the car. 

The woman was not sutfering from 
excessive heat. The time was even- 
ing. The air was bracing, almost 
cool, What a lesson in_ politeness 
that woman was thus giving to her 
daughter, Doubtless she fancied she 
was standing on her rights. But who 
ever gave her the right to deliber- 
ately add to the suffering of any fel- 
low being, especially when it would 
not have cost her anything to have 
done otherwise? 





The Open Fornm 





Dear Host: I was so much pleased 
with what others wrote of making 
butter from one cow. I have had a re- 
frigerator (cost $13) for seven years. 
We get ice twice a week. When the 
morning’s milk is cooled it must be 
quite tool. I put in the refrigerator 
and in the evening I take it out and 
put in a cool pantry. It usually takes 
48 hours before it is ready to skim, 
sometimes longer. In sultry weather 
it can only stand 86 hours. Some 
weeks last May and June I made 101, 
Ibs and had milk to drink every 
dinner and supper. We have a 
grade Jersey. 1 put the night’s milk 
in refrigertor when I take the morn- 
ing’s milk out. i keep butter and 
cream and other things in the refriger- 
ator. If anything has a strong odor 
I put it in a close covered vessel, I 
take my butter to customers and get 
the highest retail price.—[Mrs John 
Holden. 


Dear Host: I think if Aunt Mercy 
had lost as many choice birds as I 
have by weasels, skunks, etc, she 
would be perfectly willing to have 
them trapped, I think the deer is 
the animal most abused. We have 
had three on our place a year, some- 
times seeing them twice a day. The 
ohly things they ever ate were a few 
cider apples and these could have 
been put to no better use. I will give 
them what they want to eat just to 
have them to look at.—{E. M. Ken- 
nedy, Ct. 


Health of mind and health of body 
are necessary for the real woman’s 
life, and the health of each depend- 
ent upon the .other and a clear vi- 
sion of the soul upon the health of 
both. An understanding and appre- 
ciation of this interdependence of soul, 
mind and body makes a firm founda- 
tion for the evolving of the highest 
human ideals. It is one’s duty to 
make the best of one’s self.—{May 
Farragher. 


Dear Host: Black pepper has been 
successful in driving away ants when 
IT have been bothered with them. I 
sift it over the shelves and also try to 


the place where they enter, 
sprinkling it there plentifully.—[L. O. 
B., R L. 

To Sister Jenkins who wishes some- 
thing plain, but appetizing for tea, I 
would suggest graham mush or boiled 
rice, with cream and sugar. This 
with some kind of canned or fresh 
fruit makes a supper plain, wholesome 
and appetizing, without very much 
work. We cook both mush and rice 
in a double boiler. Have the water 
boiling and use 2 pints to 1 cup rice. 
Cook 45 minutes, then ff it isn’t dry 
enough, take off the cover and allow to 
steam dry.—[Mrs E. A. J. 











OBLIGING 
Bird: “Now that’s a man after my 
own heart—he never minds how 


many cherries I eat.” 
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Mamma’s Button Box 
BY Il. £&. D. 


20 





On a cold or stormy day 
When he can't go out to play 
And he’s tired of his building “blocks 
Then he gets the big black tray 
And he will have a frolic gay 
Looking over mamma’s button box. 


Here are buttons great and small, 
Fiat or round, just like his ball, 
White and red and striped like his socks’ 
Here is one with doggie’s hea 
Here is one with bird instead; 
A menagerie is this button box! 


Here are beads for baby’s neck, 
Some grandmother's cap to deck, 
Tinsel, too, for sister's silken locks; 
Bits of colored sealing wax 

And a tiny brazen ax, 
All together in the button box. 





“This,” said the guide in the Dres- 
den art gallery, “is the famous ‘Sis- 
tine Madonna.’ This painting is worth 
close to one million dollars.” 

“Does that” include the frame,” 
asked the tourist from Chicago.— 
[Philadelphia Press. 





These Hot Days 


Hot weather 
housewife. 


always 


grimy and dirty. 
It is work, work, work 


increases the work for 
Everything is sticky or 


You wash, 


the 
sour or stale or 


you rinse and you scald, 


You hardly know what to do. 


Did anyone ever tell you about 


WYANDOTTE 


Cleaner and Cleanser? 


How 


sweet and pure as new? 


it makes all stale, 


ful ingredients, no poison, 


no burning lye, no 


easily, leaving no residue or flavor? 


soapy 


sticky and sour places as 


How it contains no harm- 


no preservatives, no acid, 
How it 


did they 


grease? rinses 


Then, 


tell you how inexpensive it was and that you could 


get it at most any creamery and cheese factory, and 


at 


of Wy 


als ) 
sack 


many 
andotte Cle 


Ask for a 5-lb. 


and Cleanser 


dealers! 


aner 


for that is the name of this wonderfully use- 


ful cleaning compound. 


We are sure you 


will be pleased with what it does for you. 


Peo -Simile of SIb. Sack 


Tee J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs., Dept. G., Wyandotte, Mich. 


fiis Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited, 
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Fall Care of Bulbs 


BY H, HUNT 


and bulbs during the fall de- 

pends in a great measure the 
joy you will get from them in the 
year to come.. Neglected now they 
will be so weakened by the long, cold 
winter that a whole season will be 
required in which to recuperate, or 
we-must mourn the loss of them en- 
tirely. 

Bulbs and plants that are to go into 
the house or cellar should not be 
jieft out too long, as there is danger 
that the frost will penetrate to the 
roots enough to destroy their vitality. 
Plants to be potted should be lifted 
early and left out of doors in the 
pots until thoroughly’ established 
therein. The foliage should be 
sprinkled daily and gradually accus- 
tomed to the temperature of the 
room in which they are to remain. 
A judicious thinning of foliage is de- 
sirable, as no plant can carry as dense 
a growth of leafage indoors as it will 
earry outdoors. Dahlias, cannas and 
the like should be marked before the 
foliage freezes. A strip of zine, with 
the name written in pencil is a 
good -way. After the fo'iaze is 
killed by frost the tubers will ripen 
if they are left in the ground for a 
time, but they should not be left in 
after there is danger of the soil about 
the stalks freezing. Such bulbs should 
be lifted on a warm, sunny day and 
left to dry out thoroughly before be- 
ing stored away. If the storehouse 
is very dry, it is well to pack them 
in dry sand, but I have had the best 
success with them by storing them in 
the vegetable cellar. Placed in a bin 
like potatoes they will keep perfectly 
where potatoes will keep, and begin 
to sprout in the spring at about the 
same time that potatoes’ begin to, 


sprout. 


{ J “ana the care we give our plants 


THE OUTDOOR BULBS 


Bulbs that live over winter need 
are also. If they have been growing 
for years undisturbed they often be- 
some matted together in large clumps 
and throw up but few flower stelks. 
When this is the case they should 
be lifted in the fall, divided and re- 
set if possible in a new place. Those 
newly set, or those long set, should 
be covered with a thick mulch of 
well rotted manure to protect from 
the cold and to furnish fertilizer for 
‘he coming spring. Over this may 
be placed a protection of straw or 
avergreen boughs, or leaves, if need- 
ed. Where snow falls early and re- 
mains on all winter it affords a good 
covering for such bulbs. It is the 
alternate freezing and thawing that 
kills, not the steady cold. 

CARE OF ROSES 

In cold climates roses that will not 
stand the winter out of doors can be 
zrown in tubs and wintered in the 
rellar. Such roses should be left out 
until just before winter sets in. They 
should drop their leaves like the 
hardy roses, 

It will soon be time to set new 
beds of bulbs. Select the spot and 
spade it thoroughly to a depth of 
eight inches, working in a_ liberal 
supply of well rotted manure, Work 
it over and over until it is like a 
sompost heap. Set the bulb three or 
four inches below the surface. The 
latter part of September or any timé 
in October is a good season for this 
fall planting. There is nothing that 
more liberally repays the time spent 
upon it than a bed of early flowering 
bulbs. 

Some people appear to be proud of 
their ignorance. 














FORESTALLING GREED 


Willie Bug: “Oh Sammy, gi’ me a 
bite of your peach?” 

Sammy Rug: “Yep, but don’t take 
it all” 





PRACTICAL HELPS 

















FLORAL DESIGN AT STATE FAIR 


One of the features of the New York state fair last year was the col- 


lection of floral designs shown in the horticultural building. 


The picture 


shows a few of. the principal ones, yet gives but a faint idea of the artis- 


tic effects wrought with cut flowers. 


In the foreground is a small section 


of one of the pyramids of geraniums which formed a striking display in 


the space devoted to floriculture. 


Standing by it is David Campbell, su- 


perintendent of the flora] department, to whom great credit is due for the. 
remarkable improvements made in displays and competition during the 


last*two years. He is superintendent 


‘Poor Woman’s Ways” 
BY AUNT JESSIE 





Dear Host: I am heartily in favor 
of The Table and its “talk.” Perhaps 
some sister will be interested in these 
few suggestions. I call them “poor 
woman’s ways,” When I married I 
lived with my mother-in-law, a 
woman whom necessity had taught 
many saving ways. Here are some 
of her kitchen recipes: 

Browned Potatoes: After boiling 
in ordinary way put in frying pan 
with a little lard, salt and pepper, 
stir often until each potato is nicely 
browned. Serve very hot. 

To use up little potatoes, pare 
throw in cold water for a, few 
moments, then boil. When done stir 
a tablespoon flour with a tablespoon 
butter, add about 1 pt milk, salt and 
pepper. Stir into the potatoes, water 
and all, and keep stirring until a 
thick gravy is formed. Your folks 
will wonder where your new potatoes 
came from. 

Onions and radishes when served 
raw are fixed some time before 
needed, sliced and laid in salt water 
before serving. 

Tomato Soup: Put % a ean of 
tomatoes or three or four whole ones 
in their season over the fire with 
either their own juice or a “little 
water, When boiling, put in a little 
soda, add 1 tablespoon butter and 1 
pt of milk. Let all boil. Serve with 
crackers. Season with salt and pep- 
per. If plenty of butter and milk are 
used it has an oyster taste. 

A LESSON IN BREAD MAKING 

Take a piece of bread dough from 
previous baking, add ™% cake of yeast 
and put to soak the morning before 
bread is to be made. At noon, stir 
up a little sponge with potato water 
and flour. Let it stand until evening, 
then stir in more flour and make 
sponge in usual way, leaving until 
morning. Don’t make the mistake I 
have of setting it behind the stove 
where it will be too hot, then too 
cold, but wrap up your crock like a 
baby and leave in a warm room. Pro- 
ceed as usual in the morning. Knead 
well when making into dough and 
at first rising, but don’t knead dough 
when putting in tins. Handle just as 
little as possible at this time. 

USES FOR STALE BREAD 

Slice, dip in hot water for a min- 
ute, fry in hot lard until brown. [If 
wanted extra nice beat an egg, add 1 
pt milk, dip bread in and fry in hot 
lard until brown. 

If you are afraid you will not have 
enough potatoes for breakfast, cut 
a slice of bread, crust preferably, dip 
in hot water, break in small pieces 
and fry with the potatoes, seasoning 


tea towels; 


again this year. 


well with salt and pepper to taste. 
I cannot see why more poor fam- 
ilies do not use dressing often. Any 
time one is boiline meat they can 
have dressing. Cut stale bread into 
bits, soften with liquor from the 
meat, add salt, pepper and sage to 
taste, also a little onion, cinnamon 
and cloves if a strong flavor is liked. 
If handy, put in a cup of raisins and 
currants. Bake until brown, basting 
with the liquor of the meat. 

Sometimes on baking day the bread 
will give out when there is no time 
to bake biscuits or rolls. Here’s a 
handy substitute: Take bread dough, 
raised or not, roll about % inch in 
thickness, cut in strips and fry in 
scalding hot lard, covering while 
cooking. Turn and fry other _ side. 
We think this excellent. ; 

To freshen stale bread or left over 
biscuit, dip in scalding water, put in 
hot oven until dry. 

COLD DAY DISHES 

When a girl, I had to eat at a 
restaurant where about 200 laboring 
men took dinner. Here is a favorite 
dish: Put on spare ribs or the bone 
of a ham, boil for an hour, then add 
potatoes and about 1 qt sauerkraut, 
about 20 minutes before serving add 
drop dumplings.- Of course, if this 
offends your esthetic taste, boil your 
kraut in the liquor from the meat; 
but it hasn’t the taste of the other. 

I don’t see why more women when 
boiling meat don’t make dumplings. 
Here is a recipe: To 1 qt flour add 
1 teaspoon salt, baking powder or 
soda and enough sweet or sour milk 
to make a thick dough. Drop by 
spoonsful in with the boiling meat 
and potatoes; cover with a cloth so 
the steam will not affect the dump- 


lings. It takes about 20 minutes to 
cook. Of course, if you care to, roll 


out like biscuit, but usually they are 
tougher. 

Noodles: Break an egg without 
beating into a dish, add a little sait 
and enough flour to make it crumble, 
drop in with boiling meat and pota- 
toes, cook about 20 minutes. 

Dry noodles are made in the same 
way, adding enough water to make a 
dough. Roll out very thin on a well- 
floured board. Let dry for two or 
three hours, turning on a well-floured 
board and rubbing more flour initio 
them; fold, cut in thin strips and cook 
as before. 

HOUSEHOLD HINTS 

Keep an old piece of quilt under 
the oil cloth and it will save wear 
and tear. 

If you can’t afford regular shelf 
oilcloth on your pantry shelves, get 
table oil cloth with a straight line in 
the design, cut on line, and there 
you are. 

Flour sacks hemmed make good 
sewed four together 


with French seam, catstitched and 
hemmed make a good table cover. 

Take a flour sack and line the 
men’s and boys’ shirts across the 
shoulders and back and they will not 
break. 

To take the color out of a flout 
sack, soak in cold water before wash- 
ing. 

Sheets that have become worn and 
old through the middle can have a 
new lease of life by tearing through 
the middle, sewing the selvage and 
edges together and hemming the 
sides, 

For cheap sheets get five yards of 
unbleached muslin, divide, sew the 
two pieces together and hem. This 
costs a quarter. 
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CARTRIDGES 
For Rifles and Pistols 


Winchester make of 
cartridges in all calibers 
from .22 to .50 are accu- 
rate, sure fire and relia- 
ble. In forty years of gun 
making we have learned 
many things about am- 
munition that no one 
could learn in any other 
way. When you buy 
Winchester make of 
cartridges you get the 
benefit ofthis experience 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co.,, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














DIRECT 


gm FROM FACTCRY 
=Y ON APPROVAL 


Saving all 
middlemen’s 
profits. My 
new 50 page 
book will 
convince you 


I SHIP 











Y $10 to $20 


I have sold a half 
million dollars 
worth of high 
class steel ranges. 


Your money refunded after 
Six Months’ Ideal Trial If Clapp’s 
Steel Range 


does not prove in every way bc iter than others. 
My superior location on Lake Erie where iron, 
steel, coal, freights and skilled labor are 
cheapest axd best, enables me to furnish a 
TOP NOTCH Steel Range at the price you 
would pay at home for an ordinary stove. 
Send for free catalogues of 45 styles and 
|| sizes, with or without reservoir, for farm, 
residence or hotel use. 

















CHESTER E. CLAPP, 235 Lynn Street, TOLEDO, OHIO- 
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Our Pattern Offer 


A BECOMING TUCKBD WAIST 
A charming model for a tucked 
waist with either full-length or three- 
quarter sleeves is shown in No 6946. 
A unique feature is the extension of 
the center-front box pleat to the lower 





No 6946—Attractive Waist, 32, 34, 


36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 
edge of the belt, while the vandyked 
decoration of the well-fitting yoke is 


equally distinctive. The latter, while 
serving to secure the small tuck 
pleats in position, at the same time 
gives a becoming effect of width 


across the chest. 
FOR TUB FABRICS OR WORSTEDS 
No 4211—Now and then one sees a 
frock of real simplicity which at once 

















No 4211—Smart Frock for Little 
Girls, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 years. 


appeals for its unquestioned style 
and smartness, Such an one is shown 
in the accompanying sketch, the tucks 
at the shoulder being well placed ‘t4 
lend breadth of shoulder and a pretty 





fullness for the front, and the simu- 
lated front closing with its rows of 
stitching being neat and effective. 
The skirt is a full pleated one, at- 


tached to the belt which joins it t» 
the waist. The sleeves are in three- 
quarter length and have natty little 


cuffs for finishing. The blouse is eas- 
ily fall all around at the waistline 
which assures it grace and becoming- 
ness. For a plaid gingham or serg> 
or a plain color pongee or mohair the 
style is excellent. 


A SERVICEABLE APRON 
No 42iS—Every schoolgirl stands 
in need of a “cover-all” apron. This 
need not necessarily be an unbecom- 
ing garment. On the _ contrary, 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, it may be quite picturesque, The 


us 














No 4218—Cover-all Apron, 10, 12, 14 
and 16 years. 
apron sketched may be made in either 
high or low neck effect, and of any 
desirable tub fabric. It is fashioned 
very simply, and is manifestly not 
adapted to elaborate ornamentation. 

HOW TO ORDER 

















The Ending of the Drouth 
BY MARGARET LEF 
The wind blows wild; the dust fies high, 
And tn dense ciouds goes swirling by; 
The people hasten _in alarm 
To shelter from the coming storm 
And now, O, joy! the rain comes down— 
Comes down on sun-parched ficld and 
town 
Give thanks for the thrice-welecome 
drops: 
They mean the saving of the crops. 
The rain-drops, fierce, like leaden hail, 
Come sweeping over hill and dale, 
"Till soon the brocks are running high 
And like smail creeks go rushing by. 
The thirsty earth has drunk her fill, 
The rain comes pouring downward still, 
Until in puddles on the ground 
The vagrant earth-worm may be drowned, 


The drouth is ended! Tfail, all Hail! 
The God-sent rain, thet cannot fail 
To scatter blessings in its train, 
On wooded hill and fertile plain. 














These patterns are 10 cents each, | 


from our Pattern Department, this 


office. Order by number. 
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I Never Worry at finding that! 


white garments or household linens 
have yellowed during a_ period of 
rest, knowing that soaking them in 
sour buttermilk will make them rival 
new goods in whiteness. The length 
of time varies from a day or two to 
a week, according to the degree of 
yellowness, but whatever the time re- 
quired there is no injury to the fabric 
from bleaching. —-(E. E. S. 


Have You Tried This?—I wonder 
if there is anyone else as stupid as 
I? We all know how much nicer po- 
tatoes are for salad, frying, etc, if 
salted when cooking, yet it never oc- 
curred to me until recently that I 
could salt them when I cooked them 
in their Jackets. I’m ashamed to 
confess it, yet as I have never seen 
anyone else who did so, I am in- 
clined to believe I have lots of com- 
pany.—({E. E. &... 





If air were the most deadly poison 
that could enter our houses, in what 
better ways could we guard against 
it than by our air-tight walis and 
[Joseph Carter. 





Thrift in early years means comfort 
close fitting windows and doors?—4 
in old age. 
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Simpson-Eddystone 


ONES, Black & Whites 


You can make two beautiful and 
stylish dresses with Simpson-Eddy- 
stone Prints at the price you often 
pay for one of other materials, En- 
during quality. Some designs have 
a new silk finish. All are fast color, 


Ask your dealer for Simpson- 

Eddystone Black-and-lithites 

Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints 


Eddystone Mfg. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 
_—_— 
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im RELIANCE MOP WRINGER 


if the men had to mop they would buy a 


Contery which is the stroncest, lightest, easiest to work and simplest, ever 
made. The Reliance Mop Wringer has only two joints to get 
loose or wear. Nothing to get out of order. You can use boll- 
ing water, a of soap or washing powders, without injur- 
ing your hands, soiling your clothes, or wetting sour feet. You 
don’t have to stoop over a pail of dirty water and inhale the offen- 

Your mop wrung dry quickly. Price 1.50. If your 

not keep them send as his name and we will send you 

an "Sain Ce booklet and our trial offer. 

THE LEE Am CO. Bex B, Onelda, N. Y¥- 


sive fumes. 
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SAVE HALF YOUR FUEL | Tomato Culture 
| 























Price from By Will W. Tracy 
€8.08 to } The author has rounded up in this book the 
$12.00 | yh eocem  _Sumate culture in ail 
> ow Sew pa its phases that has ever nm gott together. I 
Forhardor || | is no second-hand work of reference, but» See 
seft coal, plete story of the practical experiences of the best 
wonder posted expert on tomatoes in the world. No gar- 
£4S-\) | dener or farmer can afford to be without the 
j /bether grown for home use er commer- 
cial purposes, the reader has here suggestions and 
information nowhere else available. Illustrated. 159 

pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth $90.50, 


HAIR BALSAM 

beautifies the hafr. 

a lexuriant growth. 

Never Fails to Restore 

att, Heaee tak bing 
50c, and $1.00 at 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 Lafayette St-, New York, N. Y. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 











ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
Page. 








AGRICULTURAL TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR THE 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE, FARM OR HOME 


These books have been prepared by leading edu- 
cators in their respective subjects, and present the 
most approved methods of instruction, combined 
with the highest type of modern book making. 
Modern Methods of Testing Milk and 

Milk Products 

| BY L. L. VANSLYKE. . This is a clear and con- 
cise discussion of the approved methods of testing 
milk and milk products. All the questions involved | 
in the various methods of testing milk and cream | 
are fully discussed. The book is indispensable to 
teacher or student. New revised and enlarged edi- 
tion. Illustrated 214 pages, 5x7 inches. Clot.) 75c. 
Practical Dairy Bateriology 

BY Dr H. W.'| CONN. Prepared for the use of 
Students, dairymen, and all interested in the 

roblems of the relation of milk to public health, 

he most complete work of its kind ever published 
Illustrated, 400 pages, 5%x8 inches. Cloth $1.75. 
Insects Injurious to Vegetables 

BY DR. F. H. CHITTENDEN. A_ complete, 
practical work, giving descriptions of the more im- 
portant insects attacking vegetables, and remedies 
to destroy them. A valuable guide for colleg> 
school teachers and others interested in 
entomology cr nature study, Illustrated 5%¢x8 inches, 
300 pages. Cloth $1.50 

Soils 


W. BURKETT. An introduction to the 
study of soils, their improvement and 
Treating on the origin, analysis, tex- 
temperature, living organism, causes 
Illustrated 5%x8 inches, 309 

y $1.25 


BY C. 
scientific 
management. 
ture, tillage, 
of fertility, ete, ete. 
pages. Cloth 

Feeding Farm Animals 

BY THOMAS SHAW. This book is intended 
alike for the teacher, student or farmer, It is 
unquestionably the most complete and_ practical 
work which has yet appeared on the subject of 
feeding farm animals. Illustrated, 5x8 inches, 
500 pages. Cloth $2.00. 
The Forage and Fibre Crops 

America 

BY THOMAS F. HUNT. This book is exactly 
what its title indicates. It is indispensable to stu- 
dent and teacher. Like its famous companion, The 
Cereals in America, it treats of the cultivation of 
all forage and fibre crops. Illustrated, pages, 
§4x8 inches. Cloth $1.75. 

The Cereals in America 

BY THOMAS F. HUNT. An peccurate, compre- 
hensive and succinct treatise on ail grain crops, as 
related particularly to American conditions. Illus- | 
trated, 450 pages, 5%4x6 inches. Cloth $1.75. 

Rural School Agriculture 

BY CHARLES W. DAVIS. Cont*ining exercises 
for use with any text-book of agriculture or with- 
out a text-book. It states in logical order the ele- 
mentary principles of scientific agriculture and 
shows the relation of these facts to farm practice. 
Illustrated, 200 pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth $1.00. 
Agriculture Through the Laborator) 

and Schcol Garden 

BY C. R. JACKSON AND L. 8S. DAUGHERTY. 
The best and most satisfactory work of its kind 
ever published. It gives explicit directions for 
actual work in the laboratory and school garden 
through which agricultural principles may be 
taught. Illustrated, 402 pages, 5%x7 inches. 

Cloth, net $1.50 
Soil Physics Laboratory Guide 
BY W. H. STEVENSON AND I. 0. SCHAUB. 
A carefully outlined series of experiments in soil 
physics, many of which are now presented for class 
work for the first time. Illustrated, 100 Riese 5x7 
inches. loth 50c. 








in 





The Study of Breeds 
BY THOMAS SHAW. The accepted text-book 
in colleges, and the authority for farmers and 


breeders. Illustrated, 371 pages, 5x7 inches. 
Cloth $1.50. 


Animal Breeding 
BY THOMAS SHAW. A comprehensive study of 
the fundamental! principles of breeding. It is inval- 
uable to all interested in the breeding and rear- 
ing of live stock. Illustrated, 405 pages, 5x7 inches. 
Cloth $1.50 

Systematic Pomology 
BY F. A. WAUGH. This work presents clearly 
and in detail the whole method by which_ fruits 
are studied. Illustrated, 288 pages, 5x7 _inclfes. 
Cloth § 


Landscape Gardening 


RY F. A. WAUGH. A treatise on the general 
principles governing outdoor art. Illustrated, 152 
pages, 5x7 inches, Cloth 50c. 


Farm Grasses of the United States 
BY W. J. SPILLMAN. This is the latest work | 

devoted to the grass crop in general. The book far | 

surpasses anything that nas yet been issued on the | 

subject. llustrated, 250 pages, 5x7 inches. 

Cloth $1.00. 


Manual of Corn Judging 
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The Right Side of the 
Roofing Question 


is the side that will giv: vour stock, 
crops, vehicles, implements and machinery the absolute water- 
proof, wind-tight, and fire-resistant protection you get in 


RE X 


FLINTKOTE 


ROOFING 


Put roofs on all your buildings that will give you satisfaction 
and ease of mind night and day—that will give you the best 
service for the whole of your life-time—that will cost the eas¢ per 
year in the long run. ‘Look for the Boy” and you get this kind. 

Nothing but long-fibre wool felt, non-drying, water-proof 
materials to saturate the fibre, and pliable, fire-resisting com- 
pounds to coat it top and bottom. 


Everything you need to put it on, except a hammer, is in the roll, and any ordinary 
workman can lay it. We can prove that it is the best now and forever, and the 
cheapest in the long run if you will 


Send for Our Free Samples 


‘They will convince you of its water-proof and fire-resisting 
qualities. A booklet on roofing is sent with them. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 
56 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents everywhere’ 
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Here’s just the plow the farmer has long looked for—a reversible 
plow for flat land or hillside work. Made of stee! and malleable 
iron, and guaranteed for 5 years. Our No. 29 Cambridge Steel Plows with Auto- 
matic Steel Jointer, Shifting Clevis and Wheel—Automatic Coulter—when 
desired—are ositively the best in every way that skill has ever pro- 
duced. Light in weight and draft, they are easy 0 man and. team, do 
splendid work under all conditions, and the more expert the plow- 
man the better he will appreciate our plows. If we have no - 
dealer in your town _we want to make you A Special 
ffer—write forit today, and be 
. sure to ask for our Com- 
lete Catalog of **The 
: ovejoy Line’’ of Farm 
¥ Tools. on’t buy until you 
get the catalog—it’s free. 
THE LOVEJOY 
COMPANY, 

































BY A. D. SHAMEL. The advanced methods of 
corn judging and all the available information. on 
this subject are incorporated in this work. Ilus- 
trated, 5x7 inches. Cloth 50c. } 
New Methods in Edncation } 

BY H. L. TADD. Explaining process where any | 
hand, eye and mind are educated by means that | 
conserve vitality and develop a union of thought | 
and action. Illustrated students’ edition, 252 pages, | 
7x10% inches. : Cloth $2. 

Edition de Luxe, 432 pages, 8x11 inches. Cloth $3. | 

Special Offer 

On request, we will send any of the ahove men- 
tioned books on approval, to any responsible person 
who desires to look them over before purchasing, 
with the understanding that the books will be paid 


for if not returned within 5 days in good order. We 
make. this arrangement confident that these books 
will meet the requirements Of teachers and stu- | 
dents. 
Catalog Free to All 

Our brief descriptive catalog (32 pages) will be 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 
Our New Large Illustrated Catalog, 112 pages, 


thoroughly indexed by Titles and Authors, and con- 
taining detailed descriptions of all the best books 
on rural and home topics, sent for 6e in stamps, 
which only pays the postage. 


Orange Judd Company 


New York 







How,to Buy a Baling Press 


AN 





Buy your baling press, not only in view of its present 
cost and performance, but also for what it will do, and for 
what it will have saved you at the end of ten years. 


Dederick’s 2222 


Presses 


are money makers and profit savers at every point. They 
have been copied in appearance as far as possible by 
; “ other presses, but there the resemblance ends. 

The Dederick Press, in whatever style is best adapted to your purpose, will do better work, will run 
lighter, longer and at less expense for repairs than any other press in the world. Send for descriptive cata- 
logue cereting bates presses adapted to every possible kind and condition of baling work. Valuable 


to you, but sent P. K. DEDERICK’S SOI-S, 58 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 
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Be sure to mention 
this journal. Our 
advertisers like to 
know where their 
replies come from. 


When You Write Advertisers 
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Practical, durable ¥ and j economical 
machinery. Write for illustrated cata- 
logue showing cuts and descriptions of 

our full i 
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ade. Thisis the fiftieth year of 
ear Daving brought new 
ve made the 


Engines 
and 


famons for their strength, 
& simplicity and durability. 


upon request. 
A.B.FARQUHAR 
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AJ. TOWER CO. BOSTON USA 
R CANADIAN CO LIMITED. TORONTO. CAN 
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for ou 
itively no notes, nor 


Ate bei - 
LYN ERED 
one cenof money 
required of free trial of this buggy for 30 days. 
Yous. «Try an Anderton 
with your money in your 
pocket 9 =§=6Let us tell you about our full 
ef tw. backed 


o-year Guarantee, bac 
by $25,000 Bank Bond. Write for 140-page 
illustrated catalog. The “Anderton” line 
includes Buggies, Su: ¥ 

ving Wagons, Spring Wagons, Pony 
Vehicies, Carts, Harness, etc. 
































‘with wide tires double the use- 
fulness of the f 

We furnish them any size to 
fit anyaxle. Cheaper than re- 
pairing old wheels. Catalogue/ree. 


Co., Box 106 A, Quincy, IL 





Always Mention In writing any of our ad- 


vertisers. You will get a 
this Journal very quick reply if you do. 











